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PX ectures. 


RexzAaL HISTORICAL SOCIETY. ae 

LECTURE will a ns y ERNEST B Pe, M 
F.R.Hist.8., on ‘THE E PANSION OF GERMANY SINCE oy 
at the Society’s House, A RUSSELL SQUARE, W.C., on THURS: 
DAY, June 10, at 8.30 p.m. 








Exhibitions. 


RoxvaL SUMMER EXHIBITION. 
Open 9 a.m. to 7 p.m. 
AC ADEMY. Admission ls. Catalogue 1s. 
SEASON TICKET 5s. 








Gducational. 
VICTORIA UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


ASHBURNE HALL. 
RESEARCH STUDENTSHIP.—The Council of Ashburne Hall 
offer a Research Studentship of Fifty Guineas (providing board and 
- ~erce, for One Session) open to Graduates of any approved Univer- 


_ ones should be sent, on or before JULY 1, to THE 
WAKDEN, Ashburne Hall, Fallowfield, Manchester. 


ESTMINSTER SCHOOL CHALLENGE. — 

n EXAMINATION to fill up vacancies in SCHOLARSHIPS 

and EXHIBITIONS will be held on JUNE 23, 24, ¥ iver particulars 
apply, by letter, to THE BURSAR, Little Dean's 


HERBORNE SCHOOL 














An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, open to 
Boys under 14 on June 1, 1915, will be neta on JULY 13 and Folla Hy 
Days.—Further information can tained from THE AD 
MA&8TER, School House, Sherborne, Dorset. 


DUCATION (choice of SCHOOLS and TUTORS 


gratia). 
PROSPECTUSES of SOs Oe spur. CIVIL SERVICE, 
I 
Pare on_receipt of requirements by 
seeRIPFITHS, "POWELL, shit & — School Agents. 


tablished 
34, Bedford Street, Strand 





Telephone—7021 Gerrard. 








Situations Warant. 


UNIVERSITY | COLLEGE OF SOUTH WALES 
AND MONMOUTHSHIR 

COLEG PRIFATHROFAOL DEHEUDIR CEMRY A MYNWY. 

The Council of the College invites applications for the following 


ts :— 
L eee OF OF LOGIC AND PHILOSOPHY. The salary 
wi 
mx. PROFERSOR OF OF EDUCATION (Women) and Head of the 
Departments for the Training of Women Teachers for Elementary 
Secondary Schools. The salary will be 3507. per annum. 
“Further Pn meen may be obtained from the undersigned, by 
whom with t jials, must be received on or before 
SATURDAY, June 12, 1915. 
D. J. A. BROWN, Registrar. 
University College, Cardiff, May 20, 1915. 


YNIVERSITY C COLLEGE OF SOUTH WALES 
D MONMOUTHSHIRE. 

COLEG PRIFATHROFAOL DEHEUDIR CYMRU A MYNWY. 

The Council of the College invites applications for the post of 

SECOND ASSISTANT LECTURER in the Departments 4 the 
Training of Men Teachers for be abtained and Secondary School 

PF og Bre ramen ~~ > obtaine from the cuaersigned, by 

ti ich need not be printed), 

must ft be received on ow Cotas MONDAY. “ane 2 21, 1915. 


ROWN, Registrar. 
University College, Cardiff, May 20, 1915. 


EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
(University of London.) 
REGENT’S PARK, LONDON, N.W. 
DEPARTMENT OF PHILOSOPHY. 
Apeitetions are invited for the post of ASSISTANT-LECTURER 
in PHILOSOPHY. The appointment is for part time. The Assistant- 
Lecturer is meee oN to give on an average 7 hours’ Lectures weekly. 
The salary offered is 1302. for the Session, non-resident. 
‘ oe must have taken an Honours Degree, or its equivalent, 
in Philoso 
Six etaced or typed copies of applications, and of not more than 
three recent testimontale, should be sent not later than SATURDAY, 
J Juanes. to the undersigned, from whom further information may bs 


E. T. McK NIGHT, Secretary of Council. 

















He MUNICIPAL TRAINING COLLEGE 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN. 
uired, to commence duties in SEPTEMBER next, a WOMAN 
LEC TURER, Principal Subjects, Drawing and Needlework.— 
Further yey ro application forms (to be returned not later 
than JONE 10) may be obtained from THE PRINCIPAL. 


WANSEA TRAINING COLLEGE. 


ASCIENCE MISTRESS is wanted for SEPTEMDER.—Particulars 
may bo obtained of THE PRINCIPAL. 











OUNTY BOROUGH OF SUNDERLAND. 


BEDE COLLEGIATE GIRLS’ SCHOOL. 

Head Mistress—Miss M. E. BOON, M.A. 
Wanted in SEPTEMBER, a MODERN LANGUAGE MISTRESS 
who has resided abroad (French with English as subsidiary subject) ; 
alsoa GEOGRAPHY MISTRESS to organise teaching of Geography 
on Modern lines throughout the School. In each case, Honours 
Degree or itsequivalent, and good Secondary School experience 
essential. Salary 115/, to 1501. according to scale (initial amount 
a ndent on qualifications), and afterwards rising to 175l. if 
ecially voted by the Governors.—Application form and salary scale 
obenine! le on sending stamped addressed envelope to the undersigned, 
to whom the form should be returned not NBER than JUNE 14 


T KEED, Secretary. 
15, Jchn Street, Sunderland, May 27, 1915 








‘i ‘ P 2 _ REGISTERBD AS A NEWSPAPER 
i be? © 
| 


Yearly Loe by post, Inland 


£1 8s.; Foreign, £110s. 6d. Entered at the 
New York Post Office as Second Class matter. 








Miscellaneous. 
OMPLUTENSIAN POLYGLOT BIBLE, 


1514-17.—Librarians or Collectors possessing jes are re- 
peed to inform BIBLIVGRAPHER 8, West ‘Heath Drive, 








Gounrty OF LONDON. 


The London County Council aie applications for the under- 
mentioned _Dositions at the COUNTY FECUNDARY SCHOUL, 


PUTNEY 
(1) Full time Fo pipe to peach Swedish Drill, Gymnastics, and 


ames. Salar. 
to teach Needlework, Dressmaking, 
Cooking, and Housewifery. A 2. 1202. a year fixed. 
Appl cations = es apy to be obtained, with particulars of 
bas een nding tamped addressed foolscap envelope 
DUCATION “OFFICER, London County Council, Educa- 
Ay Officer, Victoria Embankmeut, W.C., to whom they must be 
returned by 11 a. : a SATUK yn June 19, 1915. 
cation must be m: ¢ X's e snvelope 
Canvassing slther directly or indirectiy Willd disqualify an applicant. 
JAMES BIRD, Clerk of the London County Council. 
Education Offices, Victoria fimhankmens, W.Cc. 
May, 1915. 


Every commuui- 





MEB®THYR TYDFIL EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE. 
CYFARTHFA CASTLE MUNICIPAL SECONDARY SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS. 


‘ Ap sestions are fas invited for the following posts, duties to commence 
i] eR xt: 
a neang “tape MISTH ES3 to teach Physics ag Chemistry. A 
r its oa in these subjects essential 
(2) () ART MISTRESS to teach Art throughout the School. Salary 
in both instances 1202., dten by 52. per annum to 1491. (non-resident). 
Ability to take part in or cr Games a recommendation 
Form of application will be sent on receipt cf provneeey foolscap 


Application to reach me _ or before JUNE 21, 1915. 
RHYS ELIAS, M.A., Director ae Education. 
May 27, 1915. 





ITY OF YORK EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


YORK MUNICIPAL SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

An experienced ASSISTANT MISTRESS is soguired, with epecial 
qualifications in Botany. The salary will be in accordance with 
scale, viz. 1001. ; 1601. Canvassing, either 
directly or indirectly, will’ disqualify candidatee.—A form of 
application wil forwarded on receipt of a stamped aadremed 
foolscap envelope, and must be returned on nor before JUNE 7 


MASON, | a 
Education Offices, Clifford Street, York. 











SCHOOL, SOUTHAMPTON. 


SSISTANT MASTER. Qualifications in 

History will be a recommendation. The t is temporary, the 

Lg having volunteered in Military my Salary at rate = 
yest annum.—Application on form to be obtained of HEA 


AUN TON’S 


Wanted next Term, 4 








READING PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 


Wanted FEMALE ASSISTANT. Commencing Salary 701. per 
annum. Only those with Public Library experience need apply. 
Knowled e of Ope nm Access, experienced Typist, and the possession of 

ficates of of the Library Association will be a special recom- 
. Applications in candidates’ own handwriting, stating 
ail qualifications, with copies of not more than three recent 
testimonials to be sent without delay to the undersigned. 
GREEN HOUGH, Chief Librarian. 
Central Library, Reading, June 1, 1915. 





y 
[THE CAMBRIDGE SCIENTIFIC INSTROU- 
MENT CO., Ltd., requires at an oon date a WOMAN of 
Universit ator in Physics ngineering to write 
DESCRIPTIVE RTICLES oF SCIENTIFIC INSTRU MENTS, 
and generally to assist = Ly rg yoegemnets work of the Company.— 
Applications should be HE SECRETARY, Instrument 
Co., Cambridge, stating ay ‘entihndian, and former experience, 
when further particulars of the duties will be sent to likely candidates. 








Situations Wanted. 
RNEST C. VINCENT, for many years 


Monegee of Home Words Publishing Office, snd previously 

with the late firm of Mesers. Rivington & Co. of Waterloo Place, I8 

NOW DISENGAGED. Extensive experience in production and pnb- 

lication of Books, Magazines, Newspapers, &c. Any responsible 
position.—Address 163, Anuerley Road, Annerley, 8.E. 





BELGIAN LECTURER in Psychology and 
Education, Author, good = ist, strenuous worker, desires 
| Me ees or permanen v 





9, Wordsworth Avenue, 





Authors’ Agents. 


HE AUTHORS’ ALLIANCE are prepared to 

consider and place MSS. for early publication. pmesey work of 

all kinds dealt with by experts who place Authors’ interest first. 
Twenty years’ experience.—5 and 6, Clement's Inn, W. 








Cupe-Writing, &c. 


AUTHORS’ MSS. intelligently Type-written. 

Literary Assistance (experienced), Research, Iedezing. 
Secretarial Work. Charges moderate.—Miss TAPP, Rosebank, Grest 
Elms Road, Bromley, Kent. 





YPE-WRITING, Duplicating, | Architects’ 
Specifications, Legal Work, Translations.—F. BATE, 53, Bush- 
wood Road, Kew (successor to Mrs. King, of Forest Road). 


UTHORS’ MSS. and TYPE-WRITING of 
qn 2. description accurately and promptly executed. Short- 
Typiste provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported. — 
METROBOLITAN TYPING OFFICE, 27, Chancery Lane. Tel. 
entra! 


YPE- WRITING. a AUTHORS’ MSS. a 
peciality. Accuracy and Dispatc 
Mies RISDON, Sredina. 28, Alexandra Road, ingston Hill, Surrey. 











YPE-WRITING undertaken by Woman Gradu- 
ate (Classical Tripos, Girton College, Cossbestan 3 Intermediate 
London). Research, Revision, Shorthand.—CAMBRIDGE 
YEE. WRITING OFFICE, 5, DUKE STREET, ADELPHI, W.C. 
Telephone : 2308 Cit 





MSS., NOVELS, 
PLAYS, ESSAYS 
TYPE-WRITTEN WITH COMPLETE ACCURACY. 

Clear Carbon Copies guaranteed. 
References to well-known Writers. 
M. STUART, The Croft, Bellingdon Road, Cheslam, Bucks. 


AUTHORS STCRIES, 








Sales by Auction. 


Books and Manuscripts. 


MESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUC TION, at their House, No. 13, Wellirgton 

WEDNESDAY, Juue 9. = Following 
Day, at 1 o'clock precisely, BOOKS and gy ts oe 
ri:ing the Property of the Right Hon. the ARL OF MEX- 
Boroo UGH, the Property of the late W. 0. ne NCR WEWTS, Esq., 
K.C. (sold by order of the Executrix), and other Properties. 


May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


Street, Strand, W.U., on 





The Valuable Library a ” late INGRAM BYWATER, 


N ESSRS. aneeaen & CO. will SELL by 
i AUCTION, at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., 
MONDAY, Juve7, and Following Day, at 1o’clock. the First (Modern) 
Portion of the Valuable LIBRARY of the late INGRAM BYWATE~ 

A., Regius Professor of Greek in the University of Oniera! 
removed from 98, Onslow Square, 8. W. (sold by order of the Executrix), 
comprising the Roxburghe ¢ ‘lub Publications, 59 vols—Valuabie 
Bibliographical Works—Dictionary of National Biography, 72 vo's. 
~— Books on Art—Fditions of Don Quixote—French and Italian Litera- 
ture—Best Text of English Classical Writers—Extra-Illustrated Copies 
of Boswell’s Johnson and Lives of the Poets—Rare First Editions of 
Swinburne and other Modern Authors, &c. 

To be viewed and Catalogues had. 





Miscellaneous Books. 


A ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their pemm, | 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., 

THURSDAY, June 10. ard Follo g Day, at 1 o'clock, MISCEL- 

LAN ous aud SCIENTIFIC BOOKS. including the Royal Seciety's 

Transactions and Proceedings, 165 vols.— Astronomical Societ;'s 

Monthly Notices, &c., 1855-1915— Booth’s Rough Notes on Birds, 

3 volsa—Sowerby's Botany, Third Edition, 12 vols - Books with Coloured 
Plates—Seventeenth Century Bocks Mcdern First Editions, &. 

To be viewed and Catalogies bad. 
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One Shilling. One Shilling. 


TH 


BRITISH REVIEW. 


Contents of JUNE Number. 


COLOURED SUPPLEMENT: UNPUBLISHED LAND- 
SCAPE BY J. M. W. TURNER. 
GERMAN INTRIGUE IN CHINA AND JAPAN. 


E. Bruce Mitford. 
ROUMANIA AND THE WAR. II. R. T. C. 
THE WAR IN FRANCE. IX. WITH THE GERMAN 
PRISONERS. Paul Parsy. 
RAILWAY ADMINISTRATION IN WAR-TIME. 
Vernon Sommerfeld. 
THE REVOLUTION IN ITALIAN THOUGHT. 
W. Tudor Jones. 
OBITER DICTA: FREEDOM AND DISCIPLINE. 
The Editor. 
POETRY by Dorothy Margaret Stuart, M. St. J., E. W. 
Lynam, Leo Ward. 
THE ACADEMY. S. C. Kaines Smith. 


SWORD AND GOWN ON THE ISIS AND CAM. 
T. H. S. Escott. 


Herbert G. Snowden. 
L. Cope Cornford. 


FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS. 
THE MATE (E) 

y E STORY OF THE WAR. IX. 
— a Major G. W. Redway. 
Subscription, 153. per annum, post free. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 








NOW READY. 


ROMAN BRITAIN IN 1914. 
By Prof. HAVERFIELD. 


Royal 8vo, pp. 66, with 30 Illustrations, 
price 2s. 6d. net. 


Uniform with the above. 


ROMAN BRITAIN IN 1913. 


Royal 8vo, pp. 60, with 23 Illustrations, 
price 2s. 6d. net. 


“*We call special attention to the summary by Professor 
Haverfield of ‘Roman Britain in 1913.’ Every library— 
indeed every serious classical student or antiquary—should 
secure this admirably lucid account, for it gives within 
brief space a survey by an expert of widely scattered 
mitter.”— Atheneum. 

“Such a summary is so valuable as a permanent record, 
and Professor Haverfield is so obviously the man to do it 
in the most thorough and authoritative manner, that it is 
devoutly to be hoped that the publication before us may 
have a long series of annual successors. Every antiquary 
interested ian Roman Britain is bound to possess it. 
Nowhere else can such a complete and well arranged 
summary be found.”—Antiquary. 


Published for the British Academy by 
HUMPHREY MILFORD, London, New York, &c. 


JUST OUT 


HILAIRE 
BELLOL 





WAR BOOK 


6/- NET 





Catalogues. 


AGG 5&8 BRO §S, 
i 109, Strand, London, W.O. 
DEALERS IN RARE AND VALUABLE BOOKS, 
PRINTS, AND AUTOGRAPHS. 
CATALOGUES sent post free to all parts of the World. 
Export orders solicited. 
Telegraphic and Cable Address: ‘' Bibliolite London.” 
Telephone: ‘Gerrard 4664.” 








Provident Institutions. 


THE 
BOOKSELLERS’ PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 
Founded 1837 
Patron—HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
Invested Capital, £30,000. 

A UNIQUE INVESTMENT 
Offered to London Booksellers and their Assistants. 

A Young Man or Woman of twenty-one can invest the sum of 
Thirteen Pounds (or its equivalent by instalments) and obtain the 
right to participate in the following advantages :— 

FERST. yeondom from want in time of adversity as long as need 

exists. 

SECOND Permanent Relief in Old Age. 

THIRD. Medical Advice. 

FOURTH. A Cottage in the Country for aged Members. 

FIFTH. A contribution towards Funeral expenses when needed. 

For further information apply to TH“ SECRETARY of the 
Institution, Stationers’ Hall Court, Ludgate Hill, B.C. 








Insurance Companies. 
POINTS 


FROM THE 


ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 


INSTITUTION 


For the year ending NOVEMBER 20, 1914. 
Mortality Experience 723 p.c. 
Expense Ratio ... --- 10.2 pe. 

Rate of Interest, less tax £4 Is. 10d. p.c. 


‘* This fine Mutual Society offers all that is best 
in Life Assurance.”—Financial Times. 


Write for Prospectus to 
48 GRACECHURCH ST. LONDON, E.C. 





MR. MURRAY'S LIST. 
EMMA DARWIN 


A Century of Family Letters, 1792-1896, 
Edited by her Daughter, HENRIETTA 
LITCHFIELD. 2 Vols. Illustrated. 21s. 
net. A remarkably complete picture of 
the country life of an English family in 
the first half of the nineteenth century, 
including many unpublished letters of 
Charles Darwin. 


THE WORLD IN 
THE CRUCIBLE 


An Account of the Origins and the 
Conduct of the Great War. By SIR 
GILBERT PARKER, M.P. 6s. net. “The 
common sense, clarity, and logical force 
which are so characteristic of Sir Gilbert 
Parker, appear to great advantage in this 
closely argued and graphic study of the 
origin and conduct of the Grear War.”— 
DAILY TELEGRAPH. 


EVOLUTON AND 
THE WAR 


By P. CHALMERS MITCHELL, Secretary 
to the Zoological Society, 2s. 6d. net. 
“In its glowing sincerity, the closeness 
and clarity of its thought, and its un- 
failing intellectual candour, Dr. Chalmers 
Mitchell’s book is worthy of that best 
tradition of scientific philosophy which 
it so cogently upholds.”—THE TIMES. 


MRS. GREEN 
AGAIN 


By EVELYNE E. RYND, Author of 
“Mrs. Green.” 2s.6d. “A very amusing 
production, a boon and blessing in these 
times, when laughter grows rarer, and its 
quality more and more artificial.” 
—SHEFFIELD TELEGRAPH, 


LONDON: JOHN MURRAY. 























“ neonate 








Re 


THE EVER-POPULAR HOUSEHOLD REMEDY 


which has now borne the Stamp of Public Approval for 
OVER FORTY YEARS. 


ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT,’ 


PLEASANT TO TAKE, REFRESHING, AND INVIGORATING. 


There is no simpler, safer, or more agreeable aperient which will, by natural means, get 
rid of dangerous waste matter, without depressing the spirits or lowering the vitality. 


It can be Safely Used every day even by Invalids and Children. 
The Best of all Household Remedies at all Times. 
Gentle and safe in its action, it does not cause griping or weakness. 
the house or in your travelling bag in readiness for emergencies. 
PREPARED ONLY BY 
J. C. ENO, Ltd., ‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, SE. 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS AND STORES EVERYWHERE. 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


“SHERLOCK HOLMES” STORY. 


The Valley of 


Fear. 


By A. CONAN DOYLE. 


With a Frontispiece. Price 68. 

Times.—‘' We congratulate Sir A. Conan Doyle 
on the new field and on the old, and are grateful 
for both. His pen is one of the few that can help 
us to forget the war for an hour or two.” 


JOURNEYS WITH JERRY 
THE JARVEY. 


By ALEXIS ROCHE. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


*,* Jerry entertains you with a continuous flow of Irish 
humour bubbling up from a living fount. His stories are 
irresistible. 


THE SPIRIT OF ENGLAND. 


A Series of Papers written in 1914 and 1915. 
By the 
Right Hon. GEORGE W. E. RUSSELL. 
Author of “ Collections and Recollections,” etc. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


Daily Chronicle.—‘* Mr. George Russell exhorts, reproves, 
stimulates, and entertains his audience. This is a book of 
the hour, for the hours,” 








London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 
15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 





Complete Re-Issue of the 
Works of Samuel Butler 


“The late Samuel Butler was, in his own department, the greatest 
English writer of the latter half of the nineteenth century.” 
@. Bernarp Suaw in Preface to ‘ Major Barbara.’ 
List arranged in order of publication. 


A First Year in Canterbury Settlement 
Revised and Enlarged Edition. §5, net 
Erewhon. A Satire 11h Edition. 2s, 6d. net 
The Fair Haven. An Irony 2evised a. 55, net 
Life and Habit New Edition. 5s. net 
Evolution, Old and New Yew Zaition. 5s, net 


Unconscious Memory New Baition. 5s, net 
Alps and Sanctuaries New Edition. §s, net 
Luck or Cunning — Cheaper Isewe. = s, net 
Ex Voto Cheaper Issue. Illustrated. 5s. net 
The Authoress of the Odyssey 

Cheaper Issue. 55, net 


The Iliad, in English Prose 
New Edition. 5s. net 
Shakespeare’s Sonnets (reconsidered) 
Cheaper Issue. 55, net 
The Odyssey, in English Prose 
Cheaper Issue. 55, net 
Erewhon Revisited. A Sequel 
5th Reprint. 2s, 6d. net 
The Way of All Flesh. A Novel 
8th Reprint. §s, 
God the Known and God the Unknown 
1s. 6d. net 
The Notebooks of Samuel Butler 
Edited by Henry Festing Jones. 2nd Reprint. 6s, net 


The Humour of Homer, and other Essays 
on Life, Art, and Science. With a Short Biography by Henry 
Festing Jones, and a Portrait. New Edition. §g, net 
LONDON: A. C. FIFIELD. 13, Clifford’s Inn, E.C. 
Inland postage $d. on 1s. 6d. and 2s. 6d. vols, 44. above. 
: Ld. and 6d. respectively, Foreign postage. 





FROM 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO.’S 
LIST. 


CONSCIENCE: 


Its Origin and Authority. 
By the Rev. G. L. RICHARDSON, M.A. 
b.D., Rector of Burton Latimer, Northants ; 
Author of ‘Letters to Men.’ Cloth boards, 
5s. net, 
_ Dorner says :—‘‘ Conscience is one of the most 
important subjects in the whole of Ethics, and 
even in the whole of Theology. This Essay is 
not addressed to professed students of Ethics, 
we or Metaphysics, but to the general 
reader.” 


ON THE RETENTION OF THE 
WORD “OBEY” IN THE 
MARRIAGE SERVICE. 

By J. WICKHAM LEGG, LL.D. 


2s. 6d. net. 





Cloth, 


This Consultation is an appeal to the Christian 
principle that Morals are immutable; and points 
out that throughout the Christian world the 
woman has been held as subject to the man, in 
accordance with the teaching of Holy Scripture. 


COMRADES-IN-ARMS. 
By Mrs. F. 8. BOAS. Cloth boards, 1s. net ; 
paper wrappers, 6d. net. 

Short stories set against the background of the 
great War. They seek to show how, in different 
spheres of every day life and work, the clear call 
to patriotism and self-sacrifice can be heard and 
answered. 


ON PERSONAL SERVICE. 

‘On Personal Service’ is by a well-known 
Head Master, with a Preface by the Secretary 
of the Cavendish Association. The principles 
of the Cavendish Club and Cavendish Associa- 
tion are well known, and this book should be 
of the greatest interest to all public school 
men. Cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 

** Although these addresses were written before 
the war, their publication is timely, for they 
inculeate just the lesson of disciplined self- 
sacrifice, on a just appreciation of which it may 
well be said that the fate of our vast empire 
depends.” —Spectator. 





Two Volumes by the BISHOP OF LONDON 
A DAY OF GOD. 


Five Addresses on the War by the Right Hon. 
and Right Rev. A. F. WINNINGTON- 
INGRAM, D.D., Lord Bishop of London. 
ls. net. 
Contents :—Drinking the Cup—A Call to Arms 
—Christ or Odin—Women and the War—The 
Day of the Lord. 


THE EYES OF FLAME. 
Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 
This volume includes many striking Addresses, 
and among others the Addresses at the Guildhall 
in 1913, and the one on ‘ The Invocation of Saints.’ 


THE CHALLENGE OF THE KING. 
By the Rev. CYRIL GARBETT, Vicar of 
Portsea. Cloth, 2s, 6d. net. 

Addresses on the War intended to apply some 
of the lessons which the War seems meant to teach 
us, and to state the principles for which we are 
contending. It will be remembered that more 
men go through Portsea for active service than 
any other town. 


JOHN LONG’S 


NEW 6/- NOVELS 





THE MORMON LION 


By DAVID FORD. 
A powerful Novel of the days when polygamy 
was rampant in Utah. 
cienaee  ...... 
THE BARBARIANS 
By JAMES BLYTH. 


Author of ‘ Rubina,’ ‘ Amazement,’ &c. 
[Just out. 


THREE SUMMERS 


By VICTOR L. WHITECHURCH 
Author of ‘The Canon in Residence,’ ‘ Left in 
Charge,’ &c. [Just out. 








THE 


COURTS OF LOVE 


By FARREN LE BRETON, 
Author of ‘Fruits of Pleasure,’ ‘ Hoya,’ &c. 
[Just out. 


THE SONG 
OF SURRENDER 


By HENRY BRUCE, 
Author of ‘The Eurasian,’ ‘ The Residency,’ &c. 
[First Edition nearly exhausted. 


MAIDS OF SALEM 


Author of ‘The Gate-Openers,’ &c. 
[First Edition nearly exhausted. 


THE 


SNAKE GARDEN 


By AMY J. BAKER, 
(Mrs. Maynard Crawford) 
Author of ‘I, Too, Have Known’ and 
‘The Impenitent Prayer.’ 
[Third Edition. 











THE 


DREAM FRIEND 


By V. GOLDIE, 
Author of ‘ Nigel Thomson,’ ‘ Marjorie Stevens,’ &c. 
[Second Hdition. 


THE WIZARD OF 
THE TURF 


By NAT GOULD. 

The Author whose sales EXCEED NINE 
MILLION COPIES. 

[Second Edition. 
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SECOND EDITION OF VOL. IV. 


A History of the British 
Army. By the Hon. J. W. FORTESCUE, 


Vol. IV. (From the Fall of the Bastille 
to the Peace of Amiens.) In Two Parts, 
and a separate volume of Maps. Second 
Edition. 8vo, 42s. net. 





VOL. VI. CONCLUDING THE WORK. 
Macaulay’s History of Eng- 


land. Illustrated Edition. 
Edited by C. H. FIRTH, M.A. With 
900 Illustrations, including 44 in Colour 
and Photogravure Portrait. In 6 vols. 
super-royal 8vo, 10s. 6d. net each. 
*.* Illustrated Prospectus post free on 
application. 

Daily Chronicle.—‘*The present volume 
completes an excellent piece of work. 
Macaulay’s History is good; Macaulay’s 
History lavishly illustrated is better; 
Macaulay’s History illustrated and _ re- 
indexed under the editorial eye of Professor 
Firth is best of all.......A most desirable 
edition of a notable English book.” 





Rabindranath Tagore. 
A Biographical Study. By ERNEST 
RHYS. Illustrated. Extra crown 8vo, 
5s. net. 

Daily Chronicle.—‘‘ Mr. Rhys has written 
an eminently valuable little book. . . . 
Briefly and lucidly Mr. Rhys has described 
the man with something of the written and 
social work he has done and is doing.” 





Sonnets of the Empire Be- 
fore and During the Great 


War. By ARCHIBALD T. STRONG, 


Acting Professor of English Language 
and Esicustune in the University of 
Melbourne. Crown 8vo, 3s. net. 








SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


The Sword of Youth. By 
JAMES LANE ALLEN, Author of 
*The Choir Invisible,’ &c. Extra crown 
8vo, 6s. 

Daily News.—‘*There is a remarkable 
spiritual exaltation in this book of Mr Allen’s. 
It deals with but an episode in the American 
Civil War; but by its handling, by its serene 
vision and clear certainty of truth, it has 
qualities which are almost epical in their 
grandeur.” 

NEW AMERICAN NOVEL. 


The Business Adventures 


of Billy Thomas. By ELMER E. 
FERRIS. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

* * A story of the business experiences of 

a remarkable salesman, full of life and action. 





The Social Problem. 
A Constructive Analysis. By C. A. 
ELLWOOD, Ph.D. Crown 8vo, 5s. 6d. 
net. [The Citizen’s Library. 

*.* This work is not only a luminous 
statement of the social problem, but is of 
special interest in connexion with the social 
reconstruction which must follow on the 
termination of the present War. 


The Progressive Move- 


ment. A Non-partisan, Comprehensive 
Discussion of Current Tendencies in 
American Politics. By P.P. DE WITT, 
A.M. Crown 8vo, 63. 6d. net. 
[The Citizen’s Library. 
Societal Evolution. A Study 
of the Evolutionary Basis of the Science 
of Society. By A. G. KELLER, Pro- 
fessor of the Science of Society in Yale 
University. Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. net. 





MACMILLAN & CO., Lrp., London. 





Books that Matter from 
Erskine MacDonald’s List 


The finest literary Novel of the season, 


OVER THE EDGE. 


By Mrs. CLEMENT PARSONS, 
Author of ‘Sir Julian the Apostate,’ &c. 


440 pp. 6s. New Edition. Green cloth. 
(First Edition, black cloth.) 


‘* A most readable book and should strengthen 
an already well-established reputation.” 
Morniny Post. 


Mr. Edward Scott’s new Novel. 
On Tuesday next ask at all Libraries for 


THORNS, 


By the Author of 
‘The Marvellous Experiences of John Rydal,’ &c. 


63. 


E,. Hamilton Moore’s latest Novel, 
THE 


GARDEN OF LOVE. 


By the Author of ‘The Rut.’ 6s. 


** A charming love-story set amid the picturesque 
surroundings of Southern Spain...... both subject 
and setting harmonising delightfully with Miss 
Moore’s peculiarly dainty style.” 

Sheffield Telegraph. 


The finest-new Verse. 
Second Edition of a book that will become a classic. 


CORNISH CATCHES. By Bernarp Moore. 
Decorated boards, 2s. 6d. net. 
** Just as good as Cornish cream to a Cornish cat_..A 
os to rejoice uver.”—Morning Post. f 
“Cornwall has had no such poet since Hawker of 
Morwenstowe.”—Daily Telegraph. 


Just published. 
THE FLAGSHIP AND OTHER POEMS. 


By TREVOR BLAKEMORE. An Edition de Luxe. 
4s. 6d. net. 

“Mr. Blakemore is a poet who, never deviating from 
a style serious and dignified, can stampa picture or a mood 
of nature indelibly on the mind.”-—Timee. 

‘*A book of remarkable range, considering the technical 
excellence of its verse. .The work, with all its variety, is 
vigorous and sweet throughout.”—Scotsman, 


On June 8. 
DREAMS AND REALITIES. By the Rev. 


W. K. FLEMING. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE MARRIAGE OF MUSIC. By Mrs. 
W. DALTON (of Vancouver). Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
net. 


MASQUES AND POEMS. By Epmuunp 


CASSON. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 
All reputable Booksellers will stock the 


LITTLE BOOKS OF GEORGIAN VERSE. 


A specially edited series of the finest new work in English 
Poetry in a delightful format, 1s. per vol. paper wrapppers, 
cloth, 2%.6d. The first four numbers now ready :— 
MANX SONG AND_MAIDEN SONG.+ By Mona 
OUGLAS. 

POEMS. By Lt. C. A. MACARTNEY. 

HEATHER WAYS. By Hy.pa C. Cote. 

aie OF HEAVEN. By Nora Tynan 
"MAHONY. 


A CLUSTER OF GRAPES. The First Book 
of an Anthology of Twentieth Century Poetry. Crown 
8vo, 3a. 6d. ner. 

Contributors :—., A. C. Benson, Anna Bunston, G. K. 
Chesterton, Frances Cornford, John Galsworthy, Eva Gore- 
Booth, John Gurdon, Thomas Hardy, Ralph Hodgson, 
W. G. Hole, Laurence Housman, Emilia Stuart Lorimer, 
James Mackereth, Walter de la Mare, Alice Meynell, Will 
Ogiivie, Stephen Phillips, Eden Phiilpotts, D. Sigerson 
a. Arthur Symons, Evelyn Underhill, Margaret L. 

oods. . 


THE POETRY REVIEW. = Ejited by 
STEPHEN PHILLIPS. Bi-monthly, 1s. net, 112 pp., 
a complete poetic play in each issue. 
“Under Mr. Stephen Phillips’s editorship, ‘The Pcetry 
Review’ has become a magazine of international eminence.” 
Literary Digest. 


ERSKINE MACDONALD, Malory House, 
Featherstone Buildings, London, W.C. 











CHATTO & WINDUS 


EHIND THE SCENES AT 
THE FRONT 


By George Adam 
PARIS CORRESPONDENT OF The Timee. 

In his official capacity the Author has had special 
facilities for visiting the Allied lines. This book is the 
result of those visits, and contains also some chapters of 
historic importance on the French Political situation on 
the eve of the War. 


With a Frontispiece. Cloth, 63. net. 


HE LITTLE TOWNS OF 
FLANDERS 
By Albert Delstanche 


With a Prefatory Letter from EMILE VERHAEREN. 

A book of Woodcuis, with short notes by the Artist 
incorporating some of the most touchingly appropriate 
verses to be found in modern Belgian Poetry. Printed at 
the FLORENCE PREss. Limited to 525 numbered copies, 
Boards, 12s. 6d. net. Also 100 Signed Copies in parchment, 
£1 1s. net. 


LORD ROSEBERY writes to the Publishers— 
“*T have read with lively interest ” 


DIPLOMAT’S MEMOIR 
OF 1870 
By Frederic Reitlinger 


“This story of a balloon escape from the Siege of 
Paris and a political mission to London and Vienna 
is of very great interest. This is a most interest- 
s book, and will be of use to historians of the 

uture. 


Cloth, 28. net. 


Y MARCH TO 
TIMBUCTOO 
By General Joffre 


With a Biographical Introduction by ERNEST DIMNET, 
Author of “FRANCE HERSELF AGAIN.” 

“The language of the narrative is as plain and 
pithy as Ceesar’s; yet in s word or two he gets a 
world of desciiption out of a single drop of ink.’’ 

Cloth, 2s. net. —Morning Post. 


N THE ENEMY’S 
COUNTRY 
By Mary Houghton 


The Diary of a Motor Tour in Germany, Switzerland, 
and Italy during the early days of the War. 


“The book should be read for its own sake and 
bought (not borrowed), seeing that the autho1’s 
profits go to the Serbia and Montenegro Red 
Cross Fund.” 

Cloth, 58. net. 














—FPall Mall Gazette, 








— Sunday Times. 


SHORT HISTORY OF 
RUSSIAN MUSIC 


By Arthur Pougin 


This book makes an opportune appearance in view of the: 
season of Russian Opera at the London Opera House. It 
has been translated from the French by Lawrence Baward, 
and is the most complete introduction to the subject yet 
published. 5s. net. 


HE POEMS OF 
JOHN KEATS 


Arranged in Chronological Order and with a Preface. 
By Sir Sidney Colvin 
PRINTED AT THE FLORENCE PRESS. 


“A sumptuous and lovely production.”—Puall 
Mall Gazette. 
Two volumes. Boards, 15s. net. Buckram 21s. net. 
Also an Edition on band-made, large paper, limited to 
250 copies. Parchment, 31s. 6d. net. Vellum, 45s. net. 


ONGS TO SAVE A SOUL 
By 
Irene Rutherford McLecd 


Pe A genuine poetical vision.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 
Here is an authentic singer. The peculiar 

quality ofthe poems’ beauty evades all definition.” 

Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. — Observer. 


lll ST. MARTIN'S LANE, LONDON 
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LITERATURE 


—@— 
ITALY: HISTORY AND PROSPECTS. 


Signor Pontt’s ‘ La Guerra dei Popoli’ 
is another biological and philosophical 
treatise on the war, its causes and 
its consequences. The analogy between 
the State and a physical organism is 
worked out and tabulated in great detail. 
The author, who is an Italian Senator, 
regards the present State-system of 
Europe as an organism still in its em- 
bryonic stage, striving towards perfection 
in a great European Confederation such 
as Mazzini desired and Cavour would 
have welcomed, had the latter not been 
afraid of the preponderating influence of 
monarchy. Towards this ideal the present 
upheaval should effect a great advance. 
The wide extension of the principles of 
co-operation and confederation should 
render it comparatively easy to guide 
public opinion in the right direction, 
thereby inducing the various countries 
to make mutual concessions and abandon 
their purely selfish policies. The result 
would be a cessation of military expendi- 
ture, except to provide the collective 
deliberative assembly with the means 
necessary for enforcing its decisions in 
the case of disputes and for colonial 
purposes. Signor Ponti apparently hopes 
to see Italy take the first place in his 
Confederation, on account of her ancient 
primacy in all spheres of thought and 
government. Desirable though such a 
consummation of this terrible struggle 
might be, we find it difficult to share 
Signor Ponti’s sanguine expectations of 
its having such far-reaching consequences. 
One naturally considers the Adriatic as 
the great link between East and West. 
Yet it has been equally important as a 
dividing line in the history of Europe. 
Just as of old it separated the Greek East 
from the Latin West, so in later days 
it marked the limit beyond which 
the tide of Mohammedanism failed to 
extend. The dividing line must not, 
of course, be unduly pressed. Latin 
Studi Giuridici e Politici: La Guerra det 
Popoli e la Futura Confederazione Europea 
secondo un Metodo Analogico Storico. By 
Ettore Ponti. (Milan, Hoepli, 4 lire.) 
il Mare Adriatico. By Gellio Cassi. (Same 
publisher, 5.50 lire.) 








civilization never altogether lost its hold 
on the Eastern shores, and Naples is 
often called the beginning of the East. 
But the point is worth noting. 


Prof. Cassi’s history, ‘11 Mare Adriatico,’ 
therefore appears at an opportune 
moment. It is no mere ephemeral 
war-book, but a solid piece of historical 
work that would have attracted atten- 
tion at any time. The early legends 
are fully discussed, though we do not 
find ourselves on solid ground before 
the beginnings of Magna Grecia. Corinth 
and Corcyra naturally looked towards 
the Adriatic, and, like all their successors, 
occupied the fertile Western shore before 
turning to the rugged Illyrian coast, in 
spite of its strategic importance. After 
the overthrow of Pyrrhus, the Roman 
control of the whole of Italy was only a 
question of time. Hannibal’s preference 
for the Adriatic coast after Trasimene 
shows, says our author, that he based all 
his hopes of foreign aid on Macedonia. 
But these hopes proved vain. The battle 
of Pydna brought the Adriatic definitely 
under the sway of Rome, though the 
harbours of Illyria continued to give 
shelter to the swarms of Liburnian pirates 
that sprang up the moment her naval 
power showed signs of weakening. 

The great days of the history of the 
Adriatic will always be associated with 
Venice, and Prof. Cassi brings a heightened 
enthusiasm to this portion of his task. 
So long as Rome dominated Italy, Brindisi 
was the natural port for the East. But 
its decline gave Venice her chance, and 
the diplomatic genius of her rulers soon 
developed a policy that left no doubt as 
to her aims. She must drive the pirates 
from the Adriatic and subdue its Eastern 
shores ; prevent other Italian ports, espe- 
cially Ancona, from competing with her in 
trade; and obtain favourable concessions 
from other states by every means in her 
power. Above all, she must brook no 
rival to her sway within the Adriatic 
itself. Not till about the year 1000 did 
she become mistress of the Dalmatian 
coast and the islands. The ceremony 
of the wedding of the sea by the Doge, 
which was instituted to commemorate 
the event, shows that she realized to the 
full the importance of her triumph. This 
synchronized with, and was, indeed, made 
possible by, the abolition of the profitable 
slave-trade, in which Venetians had in- 
dulged almost as systematically as the 
corsairs whom they defeated. True to 
her policy, she even allied herself with 
her old enemy, the Byzantine Empire, 
when there was danger of the Normans 
extending their kingdom from Apulia 
to Dalmatia, and thus gaining command 
of the Straits of Otranto, the key of the 
Adriatic. The Fourth Crusade crowned 
her ambitions by making her mistress 
of the Ionian Islands, and assuring her a 
dominating position in the markets of the 
East. From that period to the fall of 
Constantinople, Venice, like the other 
Italian maritime republics, was at the 
zenith of her power, in spite of the ruinous 
war with Genoa. The monopoly of the 
enormous trade between East and West 





was complete. Venetian fleets patrolled 
the Adriatic, and even Ancona was obliged 
to accept her terms. But the rounding 
of the Cape of Good Hope, the discovery 
of America, and the advance of the Otto- 
man Turks were all deadly blows at the 
greatness of Venice. Fortunately the 
Turks, unlike the Genoese, did not 
realize that the control of the Adriatic 
was as vital to her safety as is the control 
of the Channel to our own. Spain, then 
the greatest Christian naval Power, would 
not have come to her rescue, for the 
jealousy of the Spaniards delayed the 
great defeat of the Turk till their own 
security was threatened. But the battle 
of Lepanto confirmed Venice in her rule 
of the Adriatic, though she was gradually 
shorn of her empire, till her final down- 
fall. She was thenceforth able to fight 
the Turk upon other than home waters. 

Backed by all the power of Austria, 
Trieste had long surpassed Venice in im- 
portance when Napoleon gave her the 
Venetian provinces to compensate her 
for Russian gains on the Black Sea. He 
tried to remedy the fatal error of thus 
making the Dual Monarchy into a 
naval Power by forming the LIlyrian 
kingdom, but it was too late. The 
Adriatic could never serve as a base for 
launching an attack against England in 
the East. 

However, the Peace of Villafranca 
forced Austria to share her monopoly of 
the Adriatic with the new kingdom of 
Italy, and Prof. Cassi naturally looks 
forward to seeing it once more become an 
Italian lake. Austrian rule, which is based 
on a denial of the rights of nationalities, 
has done everything in its power to set 
the Slav against the Italian, deliberately 
giving its support to the former. In the 
great days of Venice there was no such 
opposition, and the animosity of the 
smaller independent states, such as Serbia 
and Montenegro, is directed against 
Austria, not Italy. The Suez Canal 
dreamt of by Venice and Sixtus V., has 
once more made the Adriatic a valuable 
link between East and West; and the 
construction of a Balkan Railway, which 
Austria vetoes as endangering her com- 
mercial interests, would greatly add to its 
importance. Prof. Cassi holds that Trieste 
and the Dalmatian coast as far as the 
Varenta are as integral a part of Italy as 
the Trentino. She has occupied Valona, 
the key to the position, and she must 
seize the opportunity of firmly establish- 
ing her rights. Italy has nothing to fear 
from the Balkan States, nor they from 
her. But her safety, both economic and 
strategic, will not be assured so long as a 
great Power like Austria controls Dalmatia, 
even though the suggested formation of a 
Slav Illyrian kingdom turns the Dual 
into a Triple Monarchy. The nationalists 
could not hope to realize their aspirations 
except by war. 

This useful book is thoroughly up to 
date, quoting reviews as recent as last 
April. It is well supplied with maps, but 
there is neither an index nor a biblio- 
graphy, though the notes help to make 
up for the latter deficiency. 
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GERMANY AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


Changing Germany. By Charles Tower. 
(Fisher Unwin, 7s. 6d. net.) 

The Germans and Africa: their Aims on 
the Dark Continent, and how They 
Acquired their African Colonies. By 
Evans Lewin. (Cassell & Co., 10s. 6d. 
net.) 


Mr. Tower explains that his sketches of 
‘Changing Germany’ are merely the im- 
pressions of one who has spent some years 
in that country. He is almost too modest 
in his claims, for his considerable know- 
ledge of the country gives weight to his 
well thought-out views, and his writing is 
of a light and pleasant kind. Much of the 
book was prepared some time ago, and 
before we knew the worst of which Ger- 
mans are capable; but nothing has 
happened in recent days to make the 
author modify his well-reasoned remarks. 

In no other land than Germany could 
one expect to see great advertisements 
in the streets asking ‘‘ Ist Gott neutral ? ” 
but before we get to Mr. Tower’s chapter 
entitled ‘The Conscript God,’ he has 
made us understand something of the 
Holy War which had been preached to 
Germans for many years. We know how 
the Kaiser drags in the Almighty as a 
German conscript; but, even after all 
Mr. Tower’s explanations, it is something 
of a shock to read of 3,000 people attending 
a great service to hear a priest discuss 
the neutrality of the Most Highest. The 
German has, however, specialized in every 
branch of life, and, except in his one 
narrow groove, his thinking is done for 
him by others. This explains much, and 
Mr. Tower makes it clear how every 
German has been taught to be obedient, 
to mind his own business in this land 
where 
‘some things are permitted and some 
forbidden, not by his inner consciousness 
or by his sense of rectitude, but by para- 
graph so-and-so and section this, that, and 
the other.” 

When Mr. Tower talks about the power 
of Germany to finance the war, he gives 
some new facts, very different from those 
to be found in Mr. Lloyd George’s recent 
speech—less valuable, but still things which 
we should have in our minds. His notes, 
for instance, on the German pawnshops, 
or Darlehnkassen, should not be overlooked. 
These were planned for the very purpose 
of war, and were in smooth working a few 
days after the outbreak of hostilities. 
They bear little resemblance to our pawn- 
shops. They must be very costly to the 
State; but they have undoubtedly 
helped many business people to avoid 
ruin, or at least to stave off disaster. They 
are based on a system of paper money, and 
it would be really useful to know how 
Germany is going to redeem her paper ; 
but here Mr. Tower is discreetly silent, 
as he is also in avoiding any attempt to 
prophesy when the financial confusion in 
Germany will reach breaking-point. 

In a chapter on ‘ Manners and Customs’ 
we get some information about the German 
food- problem, and we can agree with 
Mr. Tower in the reasons which he gives 





why English people should not be too 
certain that, because Germans are eating 
war bread, and because they are econo- 
mizing, they are therefore starving. We 
shall be wise if we assume that Germany 
has adopted precautionary methods, and 
foolish if we think that it is easy to starve 
her. It is so, too, with copper; it is 
suggested that Germany has great reserves, 
though admitted that the cutting-off of 
foreign supplies must, in the long run, 
have its effect. 

Mr. Tower is somewhat gloomy when 
he looks ahead, for he thinks that after 
the war we shall have to reckon with an 
“inspired and carefully planned flame of 
anger....and....desire for revenge.” 

From the way in which he writes 
about the Boer War, he would appear to 
think that before that trouble the Trans- 
vaal and the Orange Free State were 
British colonies. He suggests that we 
fought to “recover them.” It is only a 
slip of the pen, for, of course, he knows 
that they were practically independent 
republics. 


If German Colonial policy has been 
carefully planned, and planned mainly for 
naval and military purposes, and if British 
Colonial policy is a thing which may 
almost be said never to have existed, we 
in this country have no cause for complaint, 
for notwithstanding our lack of system 
we seem to have tumbled into many of 
the best places of the earth. 

Of the German system in Africa Mr. 
Evans Lewin has given a very able and 
complete account. He has set out with 
skill the causes which led to the colonial 
activity of Germany in the last twenty 
years of the nineteenth century; he has 
described what German colonization in 
Africa meant, and has demonstrated how 
the German appetite grew 
‘until there was no reasonable room for 
doubt that German people were aiming at 
a banquet at which the African continent 
should be the chief dish.” 

At the beginning of the present war 
Germany had four separate patches of her 
colour on the African map : the Cameroons, 
German East Africa, the small colony 
of Togoland, and German South - West 
Africa, in which we held the important 
outlying post of Walfish Bay. If our 
enemy has made progress here and there, 
her efforts at colonization in Africa must, 
nevertheless, be pronounced a failure ; and 
the total white population in her colonies 
is extremely small in spite of great efforts 
(such as the grant of farms) to induce 
emigrants from the Fatherland to settle 
under their own flag. 

In an Introduction to Mr. Lewin’s 
volume Eari Grey lays stress on the reasons 
—now sufficiently clear, but formerly 
obscure—for the German effort to acquire 
a footing in Morocco. Military considera- 
tions were the only ones ; and Germany’s 
methods of warfare now prove why she 
wanted to establish a base at the north- 
west corner of the African continent. 
There she would have been in a position 
to stir up trouble in Algeria and Tunis ; 
and a strong harbour would have been of 


invaluable service for attacks on our great ° 





trade routes, as well as for striking at the 
Panama Canal, and for conquest in South 
America. The obvious disadvantages to 
the United States of having Germany in 
Morocco are, Earl Grey thinks, still un- 
recognized by Americans ; but the course 
of the present war may bring the point 
home to them. 

Mr. Lewin throws a good deal of blame 
on Lord Granville for what he calls the 
painful vacillation of that Foreign Secre- 
tary. When Lord Granville was nego- 
tiating with Bismarck, a firmer man, Mr. 
Lewin thinks, might have held what 
we once possessed ; but, even with this 
feeling in his mind, Mr. Lewin is fair. He 
gives reasons which may have weighed 
with the Liberal Minister, and states why 
stronger action on our part might have 
landed us in serious trouble. It should be 
added that, if Mr. Lewin blames Lord 
Granville, he does not spare Lord Salis- 
bury, but speaks of the latter’s ‘“ short- 
sighted complacency,” and criticizes his 
graceful concessions, of which the one 
now mainly in the public eye is Heligoland 
—repeatedly attacked at the time, as our 
pages show, for the reason (among others) 
that England was giving up something 
for which Germany would have been ready 
to pay almost any price. Mr. Lewin 
attributes Lord Salisbury’s mistake to the 
fact that he did not believe that Germany 
would ever be strong enough to fight this 
country on the sea. 

The book before us contains a full 
account of Rhodes’s attempts to get his 
Cape to Cairo railway on British soil, and 
shows why, when Great Britain had 
actually got its lease of the one strip 
needed to complete that line, we were 
forced by Germany and by France to back 
down. German scheming is laid bare by 
Mr. Lewin, and he has an apt quotation 
from General von Bernhardi, of which 
before the terms of peace are settled we 
may, perhaps, hear more. Speaking of the 
Congo Free State, the General wrote :-— 

** When Belgium was proclaimed neutral, 
no one contemplated that she would lay 
claim to a large and valuable region of 
Africa. It may well be asked whether the 
acquisition of such territory is not ipso facto 
a breach of neutrality.” 


This would be a poor excuse for Germany’s 
action in Belgium, but it is, at any rate, 
better than anything she has yet offered 
for tearing up the “ scrap of paper.”’ 

At the end of hisstory Mr. Lewin raises 
some tempting questions with regard to the 
future of the German colonies—countries 
which would be of much value to Great 
Britain ; but people here had better make 
up their minds that, even should the war 
be fought to an end as successful as we 
expect, we shall not take over all the 
German colonies in Africa. It may be 
safe to prophesy that we shall retain at 
least enough of German East Africa to 
complete the Cape to Cairo route on British 
soil; but elsewhere France has great 
claims: for instance, where her colonies 
adjoin Togoland, and in the Cameroons, 
where recently she was forced by 
Germany to part with a vast stretch of 
eountry. 
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THE IRISH ABROAD. 


We have before us two books on the 
Irish abroad, with reasons for the fre- 
quency and for the success of their emigra- 
tions. We will say at once that one of 
them is perhaps the best, and the other the 
least satisfactory, study of the subject we 
have read. Such a trenchant judgment 
requires clear justification, especially in 
the latter case. We therefore discuss 
Mr. O’Donnell’s book ‘ The Irish Abroad ’ 
first. His attitude is violently anti. 
English, yet, though he attributes all 
the ills of Ireland to English interference, 
he is ready to claim any Anglo-Irishman 
as a Celt; and when we come to look 
for a definition of a Celtic Irishman, 
we find that the only necessary feature 
is his patriotism, i.e, his patriotism 
as Mr. O’Donnell conceives that virtue. 
His ideas of Irish history will appear from 
the following florilegium, which might easily 
be extended. He says that Red Hugh 
(probably his ancestor) was defeated by 
Mountjoy “ in the desperately fought battle 
of Kinsale,” a battle in which the Irish 
scattered at once, and the English had 
hardly any casualties. We next hear 
that the Ulster settled by James I. was a 
land full of gold and silver plate, jewels 
and ornaments, books and parchments 
of Celtic origin, carpets, tapestry, silk and 
satin from Spain and the Far East, and 
many other treasures, which represented a 
class that owned many hundreds of acres 
of rich pasture [which is true] “ inter- 
spersed with highly prosperous and con- 
tented towns and villages.”” In addition, 
Ulster possessed the best climate in Ire- 
land, &e. This wonderful statement is, 
we suppose, borrowed from an author we 
have often criticized in these pages, but it 
shows the wildest exaggeration. Into 
this blessed haven of contentment and 
peace James I. poured hordes of English 
and Scottish shopkeepers, who not only 
seized the land from the Irish lords, but 
also spent their time in committing 
murder and rape on the natives, till these 
were forced in despair to revolt in 1641. 
The neighbourhood of Belfast is specially 
named as the daily scene of these outrages 
— Belfast, which was not in the Ulster 
Plantation at all. Three hundred Roman 
Catholic landlords were subjected in 
Dublin to the boot, the water-rack, and 
the thumbscrew. All the immigrants 
were, of course, Protestant English and 
Scotch, and there is not a Celt among 
them in the early part of the book. Later, 
when Ulster men emigrate in crowds to 
America, most of them are Celts ! 

In the time of Charles II. the perse- 
cutors are ‘‘ the infamous Broghill, Earl of 
Orrery, and his equally infamous brother, 
Coote, Earl of Mountrath, the vilest pair 
of scoundrels that ever sat in the King’s 
Bench.” The italics in this verdict are 
ours. The whole of the author’s review 


The Irish Abroad. By Elliot O’Donnell. 
(Pitman & Sons, 7s. 6d. net.) 

The Scotch-Irish in America. By Henry 
Jones Ford. (Princeton, N.J., Princeton 
University Press; London, Milford, 
8s. 6d. net.) 





4 early Irish history is on a par with 
this. 

When he comes to consider his main 
topic—the Irish abroad, he is equally 
open to criticism. When he speaks 
of the many Irish in Bristol, he seems 
never to have heard that in Henry II.’s 
time Bristol merchants built most of 
Dublin, and that the very parishes even 
now retain the names of Bristol saints, 
given to them at their foundation. His 
reasons for claiming as an _ Irishman 
Wellington, whose family was, he says, as 
Irish as the Butlers, are very edifying. 
Though Wellington was opposed to many 
reform measures for the good of Ireland, 
‘* yet there was much in his character, in his 
high integrity and lofty aspirations, his 
passionate regard of morality, his keen 
interest in and veneration of the arts, his 
love of fighting, travel, and adventure, and 
his bent for politics—that most emphatically 
proclaimed him Irish.” 

The consistent accounts we have of the 
Duke are very far from supporting a 
single detail of this sentence. 

But what shall we say of an historian who 
tells us, in the case of a vision that appeared 
to Lord Castlereagh shortly before his 
death, that ‘‘ there are several authentic 
instances of ghosts having connived at 
murder and suicide,”’ and again, regarding 
the Banshee, connected by legend with a 
battle in the days of St. Columba :— 

“‘ Those, however, who have actually seen 
the Banshee describe the head as of a type 
one cannot imagine contemporary with 
Columba, and are inclined to attribute it— 
if at all to anything that ever was human— 
to a type belonging to a prehistoric age ”’ ? 
No wonder the writer of such sentences 
regards George Richey, the author of the 
best lectures we have on Irish history, as 
““no historian at all, but a mere ignora- 
mus.” It follows from this that our 
author does not understand an impartial 
statement, or recognize the truth when it 
is set before him. 

We turn with a feeling of relief to Prof. 
Ford’s admirable history of the settle- 
ment and influence of the Scotch-Irish in 
the United States during the eighteenth 
century. He expresses his doubts about 
the best term to describe them. Perhaps 
‘The Ulsterman in America’ would have 
been a better title for his book. For there 
can be no doubt that, although the English 
and Scottish settlers did all they could to 
keep themselves clear of Irish contamin- 
ation, this subtle influence moulded them in 
spite of themselves, so that to-day Belfast 
is to the competent observer a very 
different city, with a very different popu- 
lation, from Glasgow, speaking dialects 
which are easily distinguishable. This 
refers to the Protestants; the Roman 
Catholics in both cities are probably far 
more homogeneous, since those in Glasgow 
are comparatively recent importations 
from Ireland. 

The earlier history of Ulster is treated 
by Mr. Ford with masterly skill, and he 
has learning and insight enough to brush 
away fantastic statements about the wealth 
and culture of the land. With regard to 
the harsh treatment of the natives by the 





English Crown, he shows that, at the very 





time of the Plantation in Ulster, James I. 
was harrying with fire and sword, with 
hanging and quartering, the Scottish 
clans, such as the MacGregors, that made 
the Border and the Isles unsafe. Thus 
the Irish got no exceptional treatment. 
It was the savagery of the age, meant to 
introduce civilization. Nor is the demo- 
eratic character of the older Irish life 
anything but a fiction of the patriots. In 
a fine passage Mr. Ford shows how late 
and complex is any true democracy, and 
how it is always founded on a preceding 
autocracy. 

The stupid and suicidal English policy 
of worrying the Presbyterians of Ulster 
till nearly half of them emigrated to 
America and formed the backbone of the 
agitation and armed resistance of the 
States against England—all this is brought 
before us, and reminds the student strongly 
of the analogous persecution of the Hugue- 
nots in France, producing an emigration 
both to other places and to Ireland, where 
they became one of the strongest elements 
in the success of William ITT. in his conquest 
of Ireland. 

Perhaps the only dull chapters in this 
book are those which give the details of 
the American settlements of the Ulster- 
men, and the enumerations of distinguished 
and bigoted preachers whose names had 
long been forgotten in Europe. Here we 
come upon a curious gap in Prof. Ford’s 
equipment. He quotes, as an interesting 
relic of antique plainness and directness 
in the marriage ceremony used by a Mr. 
Wilson about 1780, a paraphrase of the 
‘Solemnization of Matrimony’ in our Book 
of Common Prayer as it is used every day 
in England. He also thinks that the 
pompous style of Gibbon and Johnson 
was attuned to practical life by Wesley 
and Whitefield, whereas the Anglo-Irish 
masters — Swift, Berkeley, Goldsn ith, 
Sterne—had already reformed and _ per- 
fected English prose. Among many 
instructive passages, we note the full 
analysis both of the Scottish people 
chosen to people Ulster—the Celtic 
western Highlanders being excluded— 
and of the various regions in the 
United States where the emigrants first 
made their mark—not in New England, 
as is often supposed, but in Pennsylvania, 
and even as far south as Carolina. Wemay 
add that, while there is a great deal about 
resisting and punishing, not without 
ferocity, the raids of the Red Indians, we 
have found only a stray allusion among 
the pious preachers to the duty of mis- 
sionary work and the preaching of the 
Gospel to these benighted heathen. 

The author’s style is excellent, and is, 
indeed, clear and easy, except for the 
misuse of the word “ location,” common 
in American-English. In a phrase which 
is well worth noting, he tells us that 
some noted preacher “choked on & 
chicken bone.” That idiom still survives 
in Ulster, but nowhere else, we fancy, in 
England or Ireland. It was, therefore, 
most probably imported by the Ulster- 
men, and “ located ” at Princeton, which, 
as the author shows us, was pre-eminently 
a foundation of these emigrants. 
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Alpha and Omega. By Jane Ellen Harri- 
son. (Sidgwick & Jackson, 3s. 6d. net.) 


Miss Harrison has mana. Even her 
lighter work, such as we have here, is 
instinct with a certain spiritual electricity. 
A quickening shock is somehow imparted 
t> the reader’s mind, and he is in gratitude 
bound to record the fact on behalf of 
his subliminal self. Would that one 
might leave the matter there! But a 
reviewer is expected to analyze. In one 
sense or another he must ‘‘ cut up” every 
piece of work with which he deals. But 
such a process bears hardly on the sort of 
book of which one may say, as in the 
resent case, that there is more soul than 
y in it. 

Miss Harrison’s interests are exceedingly 
diverse. They range from the savage 
world to Hellenism, from French minor 
poets to Russian novelists, from M. 
Bergson’s dynamism to M. Durkheim’s 
collectivism, from the rivalry between the 
sexes to the war between the nations. 
Now it is clear to the artistic judgment 
that these manifold interests have served 
not to distract but rather to enrich the 
spirit of the book. Unfortunately, Miss 
Harrison likewise challenges the logical 
judgment by putting forward as unifying 
principles certain rather hackneyed notions 
of the philosophers. Though convinced 
that her devotion to system is more 
apparent than real, we may venture to 
point out how on this side the exposition 
of her views is a little confusing, not to 
say confused. 

The first paper is entitled ‘ Crabbed 

Age and Youth,’ and its upshot is that 
“Youth stands for rationalism, for the 
intellect and its concomitants, egotism and 
individualism. Crabbed Age stands for 
tradition, for the instincts and emotions, 
with their concomitant altruism.” 
Youth confronts a world of infinite 
possibilities, and has yet to discover that 
self-realization involves self-limitation. It 
rehearses life in imagination, attends to 
words rather than to things, and, in a 
word, masquerades. But Crabbed Age 
takes a real part in life, because it has 
been forced to specialize, and specialization 
is the condition of true individuality, as 
has been laid down by Prof. Durkheim 
in his treatise ‘ De la Division du Travail 
Social.’ 

So far so good. But what of the next 
paper on ‘ Heresy and Humanity,’ which, 
we are told, was originally written for the 
Cambridge Society of ‘‘ Heretics,’’ doubt- 
less comprising young and old alike ? 
Here we are bidden to look forward to a 
* civilized anarchy.” Man is not to find 
his goal in mere “ religious agglutination.” 
** Godly discipline ” is a mark of the herd. 
So too “‘ we feel the inherent savagery of 
law in that it treats individuals as masses.” 
Quite so, but is this attitude towards 
social tradition consistent with Prof. 
Durkheim’s collectivist interpretation of 
the division of labour? Doubtless in the 
abstract the claims of sociality and in- 
dividuality can be reconciled with the 
greatest ease. Dr. McTaggart, for in- 
stance, has no difficulty in deducing a 





communion of saints, whereof every 
member is a sort of beatified heretic, from 
first principles concerning the relation 
of the one to the many. But in an im- 
perfect world contradictions do not merge 
in higher unities quite so readily. Hence, 
for a theorist with a political axe to grind, 
such as Prof. Durkheim, collectivism and 
civilized anarchy must be, not comple- 
mentary aspects, but jarring and warring 
alternatives. Miss Harrison tells us that 
“for five long years, in season and out, 
I have preached collectivism.” If this 
be her way of doing it, we suspect that 
Prof. Durkheim would be ready to dub 
her a heretic in no very flattering sense 
of the term. 

Collectivist, however, Miss Harrison 
certainly is inasmuch as she sympa- 
thizes greatly with the “ unanimist ” 
creed of a group of contemporary French 
poets. One of these, it appears, is 
a disciple of Prof. Durkheim, while 
another borrows his inspiration from 
Prof. Bergson. According to the unani- 
mists, we must live and work wholly for 
the sake of that all-embracing forward- 
struggling life-force which is but momen- 
tarily and partially individualized in each 
one of us. It is a ‘“‘ young movement.... 
just trembling into life,’ and as such, we 
are told, ought to command the respect of 
every heretic, since it represents the effort 
to break away from the tradition of the 
past. What, then, was the old tradition, 
and what is the prevailing spirit of the 
young movement? This is explained 
by Miss Harrison in her ‘ Epilogue on the 
War’ :— 

“The watchwords of my generation— 
which still set my heart aglow—were Know- 
ledge and Freedom. To put it less pleasantly, 
we were Intellectualists and Individualists. 
The rising generation stands broadly for 
emotion and collectivism.” 


So crabbed age and youth have now 
changed places, and have adopted each 
othe1’s natural characteristics. The rising 
generation, in short, were born old men, 
after the fashion described in the myth 
of the ‘ Politicus’; and it will be interest- 
ing to see whether they will grow younger 
presently. 

Besides, it turns out that the collectivism 
of the new France takes other forms than 
that of the unanimist creed. Instead of 
trying to be one with all manifestations 
of the life-force and establishing a “* watery 
friendship ’” with everybody and every- 
thing, it is possible to proceed intensively 
instead of extensively, and to cultivate 
collective emotion by becoming local, 
parochial, and patriotic before all things, 
Thus a rival French movement demands 
that ‘‘ your god must be the projection 
of France, as local as Jahveh and as 
combative.” Now this is, perhaps, no 
bad philosophy in war-time. But Miss 
Harrison—all honour to her for it—hates 
war. ‘‘ We must live and let live,” she 
insists. The life-force that expresses 


itself in the lion must somehow cease to 
prey on itself as expressed in the lamb ; 
though how is not so clear. 

With this conclusion we cordially agree, 
and would, further, testify that her book 





has brought this truth home to us 
convincingly, despite the superficial in- 
consistencies into which she has been 
betrayed by her references to “ isms.” 
To such vapid abstractions others may 
find a need to resort, but not a writer so 
well versed as is Miss Harrison in the 
higher logic of sympathetic insight. 








Studies in the History of Natural Theology. 
By Clement C. J. Webb. (Oxford, 
Clarendon Press, 10s. 6d. net.) 


EverytTuine that Mr. Clement Webb 
writes is of more than ephemeral interest, 
and it is clear that he has made for himself 
a position of distinct eminence as well as 
independence in the study of all that 
belongs to the border line between philo- 
sophy and religion. As Wilde Lecturer 
in Natural and Comparative Religion at 
Oxford during the period 1911-1914, he 
imparted freshness to a subject which 
during the last few years has tended to 
become hackneyed. The same dreary 
philosophers, the same exuberant anthro- 
pologists, and the same pedantic Hellenists 
have paraded round and round a care- 
fully limited arena, and the spectators 
in the amphitheatre are already becoming 
more than a little weary. Mr. Webb 
is the very man to change all that, and 
these brilliant ‘Studies in the History of 
Natural Theology ’ show that he has done 
so. We find his thought and his writing 
equally fresh, whether he is discoursing 
on well-worn subjects such as the meaning 
of that ancient phrase Natural Theology, 
or criticizing the thought of the School- 
men and the speculations of those who 
stood betwixt Humanism and the Pro- 
testant Reformers. 

He begins with a rather sharp criticism 
of the founder of his lectures, Dr. Henry 
Wilde. Is the word ‘“‘natural’’ to be 
used in the same sense when we speak 
of Natural Religion, or Natural Theology, 
as when we speak of Natural Science ? 
There is the famous passage in Bacon, 
‘De Augmentis’: “ Natural Theology is 
rightly called also Divine Philosophy. 
It is defined as that spark of knowledge 
of God which may be had by the light of 
nature and the consideration of created 
things.” Mr. Webb says, and we agree 
with him, that, when we speak of Natural 
Science nowadays, we mean “ knowledge 
of nature as distinguished from man.” 
But is it possible so to distinguish ? What 
is Naturalism, as criticized by Mr. Balfour 
and Prof. James Ward, but “the doc- 
trine that such a dichotomy has no real 
basis in fact’? Human freedom becomes 
illusory, and men are ultimately merely 
conscious automata. But Mr. Webb is 
inclined, one sees, to say to the professors 
of such Naturalism what the lady who 
represented a certain charming am- 
bassadress says in ‘The New Republic’ 
to the serious young man: ‘“‘ Do you really 
believe all this?” Does anybody really 
believe himself to be an automaton ? 

There is another point here. Dr. Wilde 
thought that Natural Science ‘‘ as em- 
bodied in ancient and modern cosmo- 
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gonies”’ is the “ antecedent foundation 
of natural religion and of all other re- 
ligions.” But nothing can be more con- 
tradictory than ancient and modern cosmo- 
gonies, and the only Natural Science 
which could be the ground for a Natural 
(and hereafter Universal) Religion must 
be based on true and genuine knowledge 
of the Universe. What does ‘‘ Nature ” 
mean? What has the word not been 
made to mean ? says Mr. Webb. 

“It has been used for what actually is, 

for what things start with being, and for whai 
things have it in them to become; and 
‘natural’ accordingly may mean ‘real’ or 
‘actual’; it may mean ‘original’; it may 
mean ‘ideal.’ Nor is this the limit of its 
possible ambiguity.” 
Then he shows, very happily and wittily, 
how different a sense it bears in some 
famous passages of Hobbes, and Pascal, 
and Kant. From this we are led to a 
highly interesting study of the origin 
of the term Natural Theology, which 
appears, it would seem, first in the late 
Spanish schoolman Raymond of Sebonde, 
whom Menendez Pelayo did not, one 
regrets, exhaustively study. 

There is an obvious distinction between 
the ancient ‘‘ Natural and Civil ” Theology, 
and the more modern “ Natural and Re- 
vealed’ Theology. Civil Theology and 
Revealed Theology ‘‘ professedly involve 
an historical element, which is pro- 
fessedly absent from Natural Theology.” 
But what is the “historical element ” 
in religion? Is it that which depends 
not on reason, but on custom and law, 
or that which consists in a belief in the 
actual occurrence of certain past events 
with which religion is intimately con- 
nected ? With the latter position Chris- 
tianity, as Mr. Webb clearly sees, is more 
distinctly associated than any other reli- 
gion, And the question of “ the relation 
of history to necessary truth, whether 
metaphysical or moral,” is one of vital 
importance. 

There are many other fruitful discussions 
in the earlier lectures to which we can 
only allude. Such is the connexion of 
religious doctrine and knowledge with a 
definite personality, a relation found much 
less strongly in Natural Science. Such 
is the relation between philosophy and 
religion, on which the following passage 
may be quoted :— 

** Closely akin as they are, neither can take 
the place of the other. 'T'o philosophy as a 
‘contemplation,’ in the Platonic phrase, 
‘of all time and all existence,’ the religious 
experience, like every other form of expe- 
rience, supplies data. A philosophy which 
did not reflect as freely upon religious 
experience as upon any other, or one which 
attended only to religious experience, would 
be an incomplete philosophy, which did not 
fully understand its business. But reflect- 
ing on the religious experience is not the 
same thing as enjoying it; though, except 
it be in some measure enjoyed, it cannot 
become the object of philosophical reflection, 
since only through enjoyment of it can it be 
known in the first instance at all. On the 
other hand, though religion can and often 
does exist without philosophy, though it 
may even be said that at a certain level of 
intelligence it performs some functions 
which philosophy performs at another, yet 


the consciousness of God as present in the 
heart is not the same thing as the articulation 
in thought of the ultimate nature of reality ; 
nor has philosophizing about that ultimate 
nature any inherent power to induce con- 
sciousness of a present God in the heart. 
Yet, where the philosophical impulse exists, 
there, unless the reason be allowed to play 
freely upon it, religion will be dwarfed to 
superstition or poisoned by secret doubt ; 
while, where the reason is thus given its 
freedom, the religious spirit will, in its 
turn, inspire the philosophizing, as it must 
inspire every other task which the religious 
man undertakes. But religion must not 
determine whither the argument is to carry 
us; that its own nature must determine ; 
just as, although, as George Herbert says : 
Who sweeps a room as for God’s laws 
Makes that and the action fine, 

yet where the broom is to go must be de- 
termined not by devout fancy, but wholly 
by the situation of the dust; else neither 
the room nor the action will be fine.” 

This long passage may serve for illus- 
tration of Mr. Webb’s admirable style. 
The closeness and vivacity of his thought 
are equally impressive. By the way 
exponents of very different views may 
find matter to ponder over. The advocate 
of Christian missions will find an argument 
with which to belabour those who think 
that one religion is as good as another; 
and the disciple of Faith will find at hand 
hints for philosophic defence of his 
position. There is an acute criticism of 
Prof. Pfleiderer. There is a fine motto for 
further investigators in comparative re- 
ligion who adhere to the Christian position ; 

“With Christianity religion for the first 
time appeared as an independent fact 
clearly distinguished alike from politics, 
art, and science, and therefore accordingly 
thoroughgoing philosophical comprehension 
of it became for the first time possible.” 

Then there is a very interesting note 
as to why modern philosophers have 
often ‘‘ felt themselves bound....to come 
to terms with the belief in the divinity of 
Christ,” and a sharp word on the mere 
fancifulness of a certain well-known 
saying of Goethe to Eckermann. 

We tear ourselves away reluctantly 
from the first part of this fascinating 
survey, and we must be content with a 
brief notice of the later contents of the 
book. A long chapter on the Natural 
Theology of Death, farced with many 
not really irrelevant digressions, is of 
extraordinary interest. We may just name 
three very different points in it: the 
account of the influence of the Orphic 
eschatology (where, on p. 109, room 
might have been found for a reference 
to the Apocalypse of Peter); the state- 
ment (in decisive antagonism with the 
mere assertions of Dr. Rashdall) that 
“the recognition of Christ’s death as 
piacular goes back at least to St. Paul, 
and very likely even further”; and the 
fine defence of the Catholic doctrine of 
the Eucharist against the charge of 
materialism. 

Another group of lectures is concerned 
with Natural Theology, and the examina- 
tion of Anselm, Abailard, and St. Thomas 
is full of interest on every page. Those 
who know Mr. Webb’s earlier work will 





expect to find him a warm admirer of the 








‘“‘Yoreatest Christian. that’ ever adorned 
te threne-of Canterbury”; but they 
will fifid ‘atso in*#nueh .détajlya refusal of 
completeness—to-the ontological, argument 
which~‘gs , developed. Te are several 
points-en WiGehL histori@alcr theological 
specialists May~he-tisposed to break a 
lance with Mr. Webb, as, for example, the 
date of the Christological treatise ascribed 
to Boethius, and the view that there 
was something novel in Anselm’s question 
whether the relation of the Supreme 
Spirit to the Word might not be spoken 
of under the figure of that of mother and 
daughter. There are some valuable criti- 
cisms of philosophic or theological views 
which the Chvrch condemns as heresies, 
such as Sabeuianism. There are also 
some charming appreciations of men and 
thoughts. 

Later portions of the book are perhaps 
not so interesting as those dealing 
with larger views, and with medizvol 
thought. The chapter on Pietro Pom- 
ponazzi we have found frankly soporific ; 
and there is nothing very novel, though 
much that is freshly put, in that on Lord 
Herbert of Cherbury. At the end of his 
book Mr. Webb points out that Natural 
Theology, when it came to a position of 
arrogance, had not reached the last stage 
of the long eventful history :— 

“Rationalism is not really so much an 
excess of confidence in reason as a want of 
confidence in it; since it does not attempt 
to understand a great part of human ex- 
perience. A later philosophy will claim for 
itself the right to take this also into account, 
and having done this, will find its new 
domain more difficult to cultivate than it at 
first suspected ; and the end is not yet.” 








Pre-Reformation Scholars in Scotland in 
the Sixteenth Century : their Writings and 
their Public Services, with a Bibliography 
and a List of Graduates from 1500 to 
1560. By W. Forbes Leith. (Glasgow, 
MacLehose & Sons, 6s.) 


‘** A tist [wrote Sir William Hamilton] of the 
Scottish scholars driven from the land at 
the Reformation for their attachment to the 
Roman Catholic faith, would form an ex- 
ceedingly interesting chapter of Scottish 
literary history.” 

The admirable little monograph compiled 
by Father Forbes Leith may stand for the 
chapter thus desiderated by the famous 
philosopher. He who questions the 
scholarship of the Pre-Reformation Church 
of Scotland may well pause, faced by 
these striking pages. Ignorance, to be 
sure, abounded in the land so far as the 
great mass of the people was concerned. 
The people, gua people, had no opportunity 
for an intellectual uplift. They were still 
in the position of serfs, and curiously 
content with it. With the clergy, how- 
ever, the case was different, though even 
many of the clergy were crassly ignorant 
men. But the Church bears the intel- 
lectual honours of the period. William 
Dunbar and Gavin Douglas both served 
in her sacred ranks—the one as a priest, 
the other as Bishop of Dunkeld. Sir 
Walter Scott spoke of Dunbar as “ that 
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excellent poet, unrivalled by any whom 
Scotland ever produced.” And Dunbar’s 
‘Lament of the Makaris’ is magnificent 
proof of the early poetical proclivities of 
the Scot. Classical scholarship had its 
own triumphs in the days when Scottish 
learning started on the upward climb. 
John Row taught Greek and Hebrew at 
the Grammar School of Perth ; and equally 
learned pedagogues ruled the seminaries 
of Dunbar, Montrose, and Aberdeen. At 
the last-named place the pupils carried 
on their conversations in Latin, Greek, 
Hebrew, French, or Gaelic, never in the 
vernacular. To the wandering Scot the 
Continental colleges offered their own 
special attractions, and not a few pro- 
fessorships were filled by enthusiastic and 
proficient schoolmen from beyond the 
Cheviots. 

“This school [Bordeaux], said one of 
George Buchanan’s correspondents, “is 
rarely without a Scotsman; it has two at 
present, one of whom is Professor of Philo- 
sophy, the other of the Greek language and 
mathematics. Both are good, honest, and 
learned men, and enjoy the favourable 
opinion of their auditors.” 

Nor were the Scottish pre-Reformation 
clergy (particularly the bishops) less 
devoted to the study and practice of law. 
The Court of Session was constituted in 
1532, its first President being Alexander 
Myln, Abbot of Cambuskenneth ; and of 
its judges, or “senators,” half were 
laymen appointed by the King, and half 
ecclesiastics appointed by the Church. It 
was only after the Reformation that 
clergymen were declared disqualified from 
holding judicial office. As architects also 
the clergy occupied a high place. They 
founded monasteries, were the chief bridge- 
builders, and directed the repairing of city 
walls. Yet, ever sensible of the more 
enduring things of the mind and the 
soul, they kept up their zeal for learning 
to the end of their not inglorious day. 

Altogether a good case has been made out 
for the intellectualism of the last decades 
of the ancient Catholic Church of Scotland. 
The compiler furnishes an excellent Biblio- 
graphy, consisting of over seventy authors 
of repute, with a long list of Masters of 
Aixts from 1500 to 1560. The whole work, 
small though it is, fills a useful niche, and 
should be of great value to every delver 
in the field of Scottish mediaeval history. 








The War Speeches of William Pitt the 
Younger. Selected by R. Coupland. 
(Oxford, Clarendon Press, 2s. 6d. net.) 

The Spirit of England. By the Right 
Hon. George W. E. Russell. (Smith, 
Elder & Co., 5s. net.) 

Tuose who direct the Clarendon Press 

have been happily inspired in authorizing 

a selection from Pitt's war speeches. 

As Mr. Coupland remarks in his well- 

informed Introduction, the old Napoleonic 

dream has revived, and the wars of 
aggrandizement which once devastated 

Europe have been renewed. Britain is 

fighting once more “for honour, for the 

preservation of the political system and 
public rights of Europe, for the inde- 





pendence of small States, and for her own 
protection.”” The parallel can be pressed 
further, since Pitt dwelt again and again 
on the danger of permitting the enemy 
to play off one ally against another after 
the manner of the clumsy feelers put 
forth to-day by the German press and 
German diplomats in neutral countries ; 
while further points of contact with the 
present time can be perceived in his 
vindication of the right of search and in 
his insistence on the need of trained 


officers. Advocates of the voluntary 
system, too, can take comfort from 
Mr. Pitt. ‘‘ That spirit,’ he said, 


** was first kindled in the north, from thence 
it has extended to the metropolis, and is now 
catching from town to town, from village to 
village, and very shortly the whole kingdom 
will, I am convinced, manifest one scene of 
activity, of animation, and of energy, dis- 
playing in its native lustre the character of 

glishmen. That the men, therefore, will 
be procured with the greatest facility, I have 
not the smallest doubt.” 

Would any speaker on a recruiting 
platform venture to talk nowadays about 
the character of Englishmen being dis- 
played “in its native lustre”? Pro- 
bably not; he would risk a titter if he 
did. Mr. George Russell complains, and 
with reason, that oratory is a lost art. 
Both speakers and audiences are too self- 
conscious, and the sublime is studiously 
avoided from fear of a collapse into the 
ridiculous. Thus it is that we get State 
papers and leading articles in talk, but, 
though the patriot of the next generation 
will derive much instruction from the 
utterances evoked by the present crisis, 
he will hardly accept them as models of 
spoken English. 

Pitt’s war speeches, on the other hand, 
can be read with pleasure for their style 
alone. He was sometimes verbosely flat, 
as in his appeal to the country during 
the Mutiny at the Nore. But the faculty 
of phrase-making, which Lecky unhand- 
somely denied him, was generally at his 
disposal in abundant supply. Thus 
Britain, he told the House, could supply 
her neighbour France “ with all the neces- 
sary embellishments of life in exchange 
for her natural luxuries.” That was the 
way in which an English statesman spoke 
in 1787. In 1915 his successor would be 
content with the statement that Britain 
was essentially « manufacturing, and 
France an agricultural, country. What 
a pity it is, too, that we have dropped 
the classical allusion! Tragic deaths 
of sovereigns have not been unknown 
to our time, but they have never been 
brought home so feelingly as by Pitt’s 
application to the execution of Louis XVI. 
of a passage from Statius which Mr. Coup- 
land neatly translates :— 

** Let that day be blotted out of Time, and 
lot not after ages believe the story. Let us 
at least be silent and suffer the sins of our 
race to be hid and buried deep in night.” 
De Thou had previously used the lines 
to illustrate the Massacre of St. Bartho- 
lomew. Pitt, while acknowledging his in- 
debtedness, added a sonorous declamation 
against “‘ that dreadful and complicated 
scene of proscription and blood ” which 





Paris presented. But, after all, the man 
was greater than his words, and the stead- 
fast policy which prompted Pitt’s war 
speeches has seldom been set forth more 
lucidly than in Mr. Coupland’s Intro- 
duction to the present book. 


Mr. George Russell resembles Pitt in 
appealing to the feelings of his fellow- 
countrymen, but he approaches them 
from another side. Pitt was chiefly 
concerned with civic duties, and touched 
but rarely on religious sentiment, and 
even in those cases one feels that it was 
to help out his rhetoric. Mr. Russell, 
in the papers entitled ‘The Spirit of 
England,’ which have been  repub- 
lished with revision and enlargement 
from The Daily News, has, on the other 
hand, much to say about the spiritual 
aspects of warfare, and says it with in- 
variable tact. Such chapters as ‘ All 
Saints and All Souls’ and ‘An Un- 
christian Christmas’ have an apposite- 
ness that needs no emphasizing, and he 
brings his easy erudition to bear upon 
“St. Crispin’s Day” with the happiest 
results. The lay sermon is a most difficult 
form of composition, and Mr. Russell may 
feel disposed to object that ‘ The Spirit of 
England ’ is written in too light a vein 
to come fairly within that description. 
Still, unless we are much mistaken, the 
underlying seriousness of his papers will 
form for many readers their strongest 
attraction. 

When he is frankly sportive, as in 
‘War and Humour,’ Mr. Russell shows 
& keen appreciation of the slang of the 
trenches. Yet, with much courage, he 
endeavours to purge journalism of what 
may be called war slang. We quite 
agree with him that “a veritable In- 
ferno”’ is a vile phrase, and that war 
correspondents talk of “to decimate ” 
when they mean an operation much more 
drastic. He does well, too, to urge that 
“report ’”’ will serve quite as well as 
‘““communiqué,”’ and “lie,” or rather 
** contradiction,” as ‘‘démenti.” But 
“ morality ” does not carry, as he suggests, 
the same meaning as ‘“‘ morale”’; and we 
defy Mr. Russell to translate ‘ aide-de- 
camp” into English. 

In taking leave of his latest volume 
we cannot help saying that it would 
have been more sympathetic reading for 
some people if he had not obtruded his 
political prejudices quite so frequently, 
He objects to compulsory service, and so, 
for that matter, did Pitt. But when he 
compares the difference between con- 
scription and free soldiery to that between 
compulsory football and a house match 
at Harrow he descends to a trivial illus- 
tration, and one which the French army, 
and indeed the Australasian Contingents, 
do not substantiate. Again, he is fond 
of harping on the South African War and 
its injustice, yet never once does he 
recognize the inspiring fact that Boer and 
Briton are fighting side by side to-day 
under the leadership of General Botha, 
our former enemy. It seems a pity that, 
while he was revising his papers, Mr. 
Russell did not abate something of their 
political vehemence. 
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Bibliotheca Celtica: a Register of Pub- 
lications relating to Wales and the Celtic 
Peoples and Languages for the Year 
1912. (Aberystwyth, National Library 
of Wales, 2s. 6d. net.) 


Tuts volume, the fourth since the incep- 
tion of the series, marks a distinct advance 
in arrangement. It transfers to an Ap- 
pendix all periodical publications, including 
reports of institutions, programmes of 
annual functions, and transactions of 
learned societies. The work has also 
gained in completeness, for the record of 
books published in Scotland and Ireland 
or abroad, and of books relating to 
non-Welsh branches of the Celtic family, 
is much fuller than in former issues. 


An analysis of the items recorded 
supplies an index to the vitality of the 
chief Celtic languages and the geographical 
distribution of Celtic studies. Thus the 
Register records 23 works in Erse, 16 in 
Breton, and 11 in Gaelic; while Cornwall 
is represented by one volume, and the 
Isle of Man by two—namely, a work on 
Manx folk-lore, and a volume of poems 
in which Manx-Gaelic and dialect words 
and forms occur frequently—all three, 
however, being in English. Publications 
in Welsh run into several hundreds, as 
also do English works dealing with Celtic 
countries or subjects. Of other languages, 
there are 16 works in German, 61 in 
French (a considerable number dealing 
with the history or literature of Brittany), 
and 1 in Spanish (a reproduction from 
Madrid of the Spanish version of the 
Tristan legend printed at Valladolid in 
1501). Of the works in German, 11 hail 
from six different towns in Germany, 2 from 
Vienna, and 1 each from Leyden, Paris, 
and Zurich. The Breton books are gar- 
nered from 6 different publishing centres 
in Brittany, Lorient furnishing 6, Vannes 
and Carhaix 3 each, Montroulez 2, St. 
Brieux and Morlaix 1 each ; while 21 of the 
French total also come from 11 Breton 
towns. 


There are about 20 American entries, 
including a book for beginners in the 
study of Modern Irish, published at 
Boston, and a Latin life of Lancelot du Lac, 
issued at Washington as the fifth volume 
in “ The Vulgate Versions of the Arthurian 
Romances.” The compilers of the Register 
seem to have been able to discover onl 
one work in Welsh published in the United 
States—it hails from California—though 
among a population that supports one 
Welsk weekly newspaper and two English 
ones devoted to Welsh news probably a 
few dozen works in Welsh appear eve 
year. The Colonies are unrepresented, 
except for a work or two from Canada. 


There is an appendix of ‘ Additions to 
Publications of 1911.’ Its most inter- 
esting item, perhaps, is a Hebrew-German 
or Yiddish rhymed version of the legend 
of King Arthur, published at Leipsic. 











The Interpretation of History. By L. Cecil 
Jane. (Dent & Sons, 5s. net.) 


TuIs very ambitious book pretends to 
solve the intricacies of human affairs by 
referring them to two factors, by the 
interaction of which we may even raise 
the science of history to one of predicting 
the future. Such simplifications are al- 
ways suspicious, and compel us to ques- 
tion the psychological basis of the theory 
propounded. We have only to read the 
opening pages of Mr. Jane’s book to 
find ample confirmation of our suspicions. 
Here is a sentence on the second page : 
“Nothing is more certain than that if 
Aristides had not been ostracized, the 
history of France in the eighteenth cen- 
tury would not have been what it was.” 
To us the statement appears absurd. 
It assumes an absolute determinism, or 
exclusion of free will, in history, as well 
as the action of myriad interacting causes, 
which may make several effects possible, 
so like each other that, as far as human 
history is concerned, they may be re- 
garded as the same. It may be true that 
throwing a glass of whisky into the Thames 
at Windsor might so affect the water at 
London Bridge that examination of it 
by the spectroscope would show the line 
of alcohol, but would there be any sense 
in saying that the water was in any 
practical sense modified by the glass of 
whisky ? And human history is con 
cerned with practical problems. The 
action (perhaps not very frequent) of 
free will ; the rise of a human genius, who 
springs from ordinary parents, and changes 
the world’s course—these are outside the 
chain of necessary causes and effects, so 
far as we know them, and these excep- 
tional items make and modify human 
history, not, indeed, so constantly as 
general principles do, but certainly in a 
manner not to be ignored. Until Mr. 
Jane can prove to us (and not assume) 
that the birth and life of a Newton or a 
Napoleon must have happened at a 
particular moment and could not have 
been quenched by a premature accident, 
we shall persist in believing that, though 
the main lines of history follow the main 
lines of human nature, many and great 
exceptions are not only possible, but also 
actually occur.. To us human history is 
the interaction of general laws with 
occasional revolts from those laws. 

But these revolts need not always be, 
as Mr. Jane holds, the affirmation of 
a single law of contrast. He wants to 
reduce all human history to the action 
and reaction of two primitive desires 
—the desire to rule and the desire 
to be ruled. In order to prove this, 
he tells us that a nation is made up of 
individuals, and therefore its life is a mere 
replica of that of the individual. This 
statement, we repeat, is not to be assumed, 
but proved. There may be profound 
reasons why an aggregate of individuals is 
no such replicdé, when its action is not the 
ordinary action of the individuals who 
compose it, or even of the majority of 
them. A mob has often a wholly different 
conscience from that of the members 





composing it. But let us pass this by, 
and come to the main psychological thesis 
of the book. 

We agree with the first half, viz., that the 
desire to rule is ingrained in every healthy 
human infant, that is to say, the desire 
to have its own way, and assert its own 
liberty of action. But what about a desire 
to be ruled ? Is there any such instinct in 
human nature? We cannot concede it. 
Mr. Jane’s crucial example disproves his 
thesis. In the case of physical love “a 
man desires to possess, to control, some 
beautiful object, or he desires to be en- 
slaved by that object.”” What a wonderful 
statement! We hold that, except in a 
few morbid cases, the slavery willingly 
undergone by the lover is not an end in 
itself, but a means to obtain the mastery 
of possession. The love of God, in the 
sense that Bishop Butler explained it, 
may consist in a passion to be ruled by 
Him, but will any one dream of calling 
this a primitive instinct ? In addition 
to the instinct of exercising power, there 
is in man the gregarious instinct, and so 
it soon becomes manifest that the desire 
to rule in each member of the group 
must be limited, or else there arise per- 
petual quarrels, and anarchy. So human 
beings find out that they must submit 
to some umpire, who shall determine 
how far the liberty of each must be 
checked in order to admit of a like liberty 
in his neighbour. But this is not an “ in- 
stinct to be ruled.” It is an acquiescence 
in control, and, when this control becomes 
irksome or tyrannous, there is, both in 
individuals and in societies, an instinct 
to throw it off, and reassert independence 
of action. 

Mr. Jane is quite right when he says 
that a great part of human history is 
made up of this oscillation, but his account 
of it is not original, except, perhaps, in 
terminology, and this terminology is not 
illuminating. It does not help us if he 
translates the two desires of ruling and 
being ruled into Particularism and Uni- 
versalism, especially as the author shows 
that one frequently drifts into the other, 
and that the action of a nation in a par- 
ticular quarrel may be classed under 
either head. ‘“ When external Indi- 
vidualism has been exaggerated beyond a 
certain point, it partakes of the nature of 
Universalism.”” This is the author’s ex- 
pression of the ambition of Napoleon or 
the present German Emperor. The ag- 
gressive power desires to rule over all the 
rest, and so produce a universal empire. 
But is this empire ever identical with a 
desire to be ruled in the conquered nations? 
It may, indeed, be true that England 
desires to have her army in the field under 
General Joffre, to whom Sir John French 
is subordinate. But is that due to a 
desire to be ruled, or anything that 
could be called Universalism, and not 
merely because an army in the field must 
have a single responsible head ? 

We recognize, however, that the volume 
before us contains much of interest, and 
the attempt to deduce human action on 4 
large scale from principles, which underlie 
every conflict, must always be fascinating. 
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The French Revolution and .the English 
Novel. By Allene Gregory, Ph.D. (Put- 
nam’s Sons, 7s. 6d. net.) 

A cERTAIN school of American critics 
delights nowadays in bringing scientific 
or quasi-scientific theories to bear on 
letters. Of it is Dr. Allene Gregory, who 
in the interesting volume before us sets 
out with a disquisition ‘ On the Economic 
Interpretation of Literature.’ His ideas, 
when candidly examined, seem to amount 
to this: That the economic factor is 
frequently reflected in contemporary 
fiction and poetry, and that fiction 
and poetry should’ therefore be 
approached from that attacking angle. 
By the economic factor Dr. Gregory 
really means the political factor, for, 
though the novelists passed under review 
by him were incidentally concerned with 
the factory system and the employment of 
women, they were touched much more 
keenly by the Rights of Man and the 
Social Contract. Politics, no doubt, rest 
ultimately on economics in the sense that 
class unrest is the seed-bed of political 
ideas. But it was Rousseau and Tom 
Paine who inspired Godwin and Bage 
rather than the scenes of the poorhouse 
and the slum, because they were men of 
the study, not of the street. Dr. Gregory, 
in his anxiety to resort to first principles, 
has heaped on his theory more weight 
than it can conveniently carry. 

To what does that theory amount after 
all? It is surely a truism to assert that 
economic and _ political tendencies find 
expression in the fiction of a period. But 
nothing much is gained, except, perhaps, 
some useful foot-notes to history, by sub- 
mitting it to that test. The process is, in 
any case, one-sided, ignoring fancy, cha- 
racter, nature, and many things besides. 
More than that, a novel, qua novel, is 
generally bad in proportion as it becomes 
the vehicle for economics and politics. It 
is converted into a tract, a treatise, or 
what you will; it ceases to be a novel. 
‘Sybil’ is, of course, a story with a pur- 
pose, and a serious purpose too; but 
Disraeli dexterously compounded his 
moral with the cynicism of Lord Marney’s 
conversation, and the sufficiently arrest- 
ing adventures of his hero. 

No, Dr. Gregory will find the purely 
literary interpretation more satisfactory. 
If he had approached Godwin and Hol- 
croft by way of Horace Walpole’s ‘ Castle 
of Otranto’ and Mrs. Radcliffe’s ‘ Mys- 
teries of Udolpho,’ he would have dis- 
covered influences more powerful than 
even Jean-Jacques, and he would have 
been able to include in his plan two books 
better known than any he takes into 
account, namely, Matthew Lewis’s ‘ Am- 
brosio; or, The Monk,’ and Maturin’s 
‘Melmoth.’ For our own part, we should 
have said that the French Revolution left 
its mark on both works, in the decidedly 
lax morals of ‘ The Monk,’ and in the anti- 
clerical tirades of ‘ Melmoth,’ a novel not 
devoid of merit. 

Dr. Gregory places Holcroft the novelist 
in a higher place than we consider his 
due. MHolcroft the dramatist was a 
different person: ‘The Road to Ruin,’ 





conventional though it is, contains sound, 
declamatory stuff. But his Henleys and 
Trevors are mere abstractions; their 
vicissitudes fail to move us, and such 
comedy as peeps out is of the mildest kind. 
Even so, the direct influence of the French 
Revolution is not particularly conspicuous 
in the works of this professed revolutionary. 
Homilies, no doubt, occur, very much in 
the manner of Jean-Jacques, on the suffer- 
ings of the poor and the prison system. 
Yet, if we turn to Richardson’s ‘ Pamela,’ 
we find much the same sort of reflection, 
especially after the reformed Mr. B—— 
is being kept in the path of virtue by 
a course of sentimental lecturing well 
calculated to drive him back into his 
old career as a rake. Philanthropy was 
not peculiar to the French Revolution, 
though it gained strength through that 
upheaval. 

Godwin’s novels are even less marked 
by revolutionary sentiment than Hol- 
croft’s, though his ‘ Political Justice ’ was, 
after Tom Paine’s ‘ Age of Reason,’ the 
most powerful pronouncement on that 
side. He writes, as Dr. Gregory acutely 
perceives, not as a revolutionary, but as a 
Calvinist. In him the victim of society 
found a powerful if morbid advocate, and 
‘Caleb Williams’ can still be read—we 
will not say with pleasure, but with 
engrossment. The description of the 
boy’s hopes and fears after his escape to 
London is really good, and Harrison Ains- 
worth himself never surpassed the prison- 
breaking. The fact is that Godwin, 
despicable old wretch though he was, had 
a literary conscience. He left the task of 
composing tracts under the guise of fiction 
to his imitators and his enemies, who were 
much too angry to think about the develop- 
ment of plot and character. 

Dr. Gregory has a good deal to say about 
Mary Wollstonecraft, though her novels 
are valueless, except as autobiography. 
He also discovers Revolutionary sym- 
pathies in Mrs. Opie and Mrs. Inchbald, 
though it cannot be said that they amount 
to much. Mrs. Opie, indeed, sums up 
for religion and against philosophy in 
*Valentine’s Eve.’ But, away from his 
theory, Dr. Gregory criticizes with discern- 
ment. We quite agree with him that 
Mrs. Inchbald’s ‘ Nature and Art’ is much 
superior to her ‘Simple Story,’ which is 
not a simple story, but rather two stories 
clumsily joined. In his remarks on 
* Nature and Art’ Dr. Gregory duly quotes 
Agnes’s cry, “ Oh, not from you,” when 
William, her betrayer, who has risen to the 
Bench, sentences her to death for counter- 
feiting—a stage effect, possibly, but a 
touch of human nature all the same—and 
he might have alluded to her moving letter 
from gaol. We admit, too, that Rousseau, 
Godwin, and others, including Ossian, are 
to be traced in clever, mad Lady Caroline 
Lamb’s ‘ Glenarvon,’ though Dr. Gregory 
is evidently unaware that the Princess 
of Madagascar of that rhapsodical work 
is an obvious portrait of» Lady Holland. 
And, after all, what does Lady Caroline 
Lamb count in comparison with Jane 
Austen, who lived through the Revolution, 
and was practically untouched by it ? 





The English Poems of Henry King. Edited 
by Lawrence Mason. (Milford, for Yale 
University Press, 6s. net.) 


Mr. LAWRENCE Mason has made a special 
study of the life and writings of Henry 
King, Bishop of Chichester, having, he 
tells us, deposited an exhaustive thesis 
on the subject in the Yale University 
Library. But his edition of King’s poems 
is for readers rather than for mere students ; 
all that is forbidding in the apparatus of 
scholarship is cleverly banished from this 
volume, which has the leisurely yet formal 
flavour common to seventeenth - century 
prints or reprints. 


It is indeed a pleasure to be brought 
thus into easy and familiar touch with 
King’s poetry as a whole; for we are 
somewhat too apt to regard him as the 
author of one work only. Yet, we must 
admit, the more we read of him, the more 
we feel how greatly in his ‘Exequy’ he 
surpassed himself. Perhaps, knowing it 
as a thing apart, we incline to read into it 
the qualities that really belong only to its 
most exalted passages :— 

Sleep on, my Love, in thy cold bed 
Never to be disquieted ! 

My last good night! Thou wilt not wake 
Till I thy fate shall overtake: 

Till age, or grief, or sickness must 

Marry my body to that dust 


It so much loves; and fill the room 
My heart keeps empty in thy Tomb. 


The dazing beauty of this is such that we 
can hardly be surprised if an ideal light 
flows from it and gives to a long poem 
a halo in which weaknesses disappear— 
weaknesses shared, nevertheless, with 
all the rest of King’s production. Mr. 
Mason perhaps over-emphasizes that side. 
King’s faults are typical, no doubt, of the 
minor writers of the seventeenth century, 
yet, even when the ‘ Exequy’ is put aside, 
the severity and gravity of his utterance, 
kindled as these are by intermittent ima- 
ginative fire, often carry his curious 
artifices of searching fancy along with 
them to produce a result worthy of the 
name of poetry. 


The forms which he uses, moreover, 
are occasionally of much interest. If, 
for instance, there is another example 
anywhere of the fourteen-line stanza of 
‘The Complaint,’ we should be glad to 
be referred to it. Mr. Mason makes no 
remark upon this ; yet the form is certainly 
a curiosity, and more than that, for the 
poet handles it in a masterly way. A 
little pedantically, we think, Mr. Mason 
places this lyric among “‘ doubtful poems,” 
though the external evidence for its 
authorship is good, and the internal, we 
should have thought, convincing. ‘‘ Doubt- 
ful” also (in his arrangement, not in 
his opinion) is ‘A Contemplation upon 
Flowers,’ the beautiful piece which “ Q.” 
gives, with the ‘Exequy,’ in his ‘ Oxford 
Book of English Verse.’ ‘“‘ Q.” gives also 
as King’s ‘A Renunciation,’ and it 
certainly has all the appearance of being 
by him ; but, curiously enough, Mr. Mason 
has neither included it nor, so far as we 
can see, made any reference to it. 
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FICTION. 


Who Goes There! By Robert W. Cham- 
bers. (Appletons & Co., 6s.) 


To any who can bring themselves to read 
a novel relating supposed events based 
on the present world tragedy, we recom- 
mend this book. Mr. Chambers says 
in his preface, ‘‘ For the German soldiers 
who are dying in this Hohenzollern 
-Hapsburg war we have only sympathy 
and pity,” and, except for alluding to 
them as pig-like-eyed and bullet-headed, 
he reserves his scorn for the German 
official class. Of the thought behind 
their evil deeds he has a better under- 
standing than most. We reproduce in full 
the following attempt at a justification for 
hastening by force of arms the elimination 
of much evil which, we believe, can only 
be really altered by the infusion of a 
higher spiritual perception. It is made by 
a German officer whom Mr. Chambers 
credits with many of the qualities of a 
gentleman, but who, in his obsession, 
deprives himself of the right to the title. 

““*We Germans,’ he said drily, ‘care 
nothing for what Europe may think of us 
or say about us. Perhaps we are vandals, 
Goths, Huns—whatever you call them. 
Perhaps we are barbarians. I think we 
are! For we mean to scour the old world 
clean of its rottenness—cauterize it, cut 
out the old sores of a worn-out civilization, 
scrape its surface clean of the parasite 
nations....And, if fire be necessary to burn 
out the last traces His light blue eyes 
glimmered a very reflection of the word— 
‘then let fire pass. It has passed, before— 
God’s Angel of the Flaming Sword has 
returned again to lead us! What is a 
cathedral or two—or pictures or foolish 
statues—or a million lives? Yes, if you 
choose, we are barbarians. And we intend 
to plow under the accumulated decay of the 
whole world, and burn up its rubbish and 
found our new world on virgin earth. Yes, 
we are barbarians. And our Emperor is a 
barbarian. And God, who creates with one 
hand and destroys with the other—God— 
autocrat of material creation, inexorable 
Over-Lord of ultimate material annihilation, 
is the greatest barbarian of all! Under His 
orders we are moving. In His name we 
annihilate! Amen!’ ” 

Between this and our next quotations 
we have rather more than 200 pages of 
matter little above the average of war 
romances — pages devoted to pictorial 
illustrations of secret codes and other 
evidences of misplaced ingenuity. <A 
healthy tone, however, pervades the love 
episodes, and, as the tale closes, con- 
versation between the hero and heroine 
reveals the author's broad and clear 
insight :— 

“*T think the old tyranny is already 
beginning to pass from men’s souls and 
minds....the tinselled dogmas, the old 
false standards, the universal dread of that 
absolute intellectual freedom which alone 





.can make a truly new heaven and a new 


earth..." 

“*Thus will perish emperors and kings. 
Our children’s children shall have heard of 
them, marvelling that we had lived to see 
them pass away into the mist of fable.’ ” 

“** Meanwhile you fight for them,’ she 
said.” 

«“*T am of to-day—a part of the mock 
mystery and the tarnished ,,tinsel 





Already while we hold the stage the scene; 
shifters are preparing the drama caled 
“Tomorrow” .... The stage is to be swept 
clean ; everything must go, toy swords and 
cannon, crowns and ermine, the old and 
battered property god who required a sea 
of blood and tears to propitiate him; the 
old and false idol once worshipped as 
Honour, and set upon a pedestal of dead 
bones.’ ”’ 





The Valley of Fear. By A. Conan Doyle. 
(Smith, Elder & Co., 6s.) 

Part I. of this book, ‘The Tragedy 
of Birlstone,’ is a first-class detective 
story, but it seemed to us to lack some- 
thing of the inimitable touch of Sherlock 
Holmes—or is it possible that the great 
detective’s procedure is becoming too 
familiar? Perhaps also the times are so 
out of joint that we cannot revel at 
present in the unravelling of individual 
tragedy as we did. We even suspect 
the author of carelessness in allowing his 
hero, just warned of danger, to perambu- 
late his house at night in his dressing-gown 
and unarmed. However, the publishers 
had assured us in the fore- note which 
accompanied our copy that “This is 
Sherlock Holmes at his best,’’ and so 
encouraged we turned, with great ex- 
pectations. to Part II. Were they ful- 
filled? Not quite. When Sir Conan 
Doyle makes his hero a seeming black- 
guard, we know that he is something 
other than he appears, and we did not 
imagine that we were made to wade 
through upwards of a hundred pages of 
blatant brutalities for their own sake. 
The dénouement at least, if somewhat 
delayed, was good when it came. We 
rejoice, too, to learn that that greatest of 
great criminals, Moriarty, is still alive, 
and that Holmes means him to ‘‘ be done 
in” before he is himself. So we may 
expect at least one encounter better than 
this ‘ best.” 





Three Summers. By Victor L. White- 
church. (John Long, 6s.) 


THREE glimpses of a man’s life are afforded 
us by the author, who raises the curtain 
first on his hero as schoolboy, making the 
friends and foes who are to help or hinder 
him in after years. As a child, he meets 
the one girl in the world, and a frank 
comradeship springs up between them. 
At school he comes to some extent under 
the influence of the future villain of the 
piece, a youth evilly precocious in mind 
and action. 

In the second summer of the series we 
see him as a youth beginning work in 
earnest, and experiencing the pain of a 
frustrated love. The heroine is deceived 
into believing her youthful lover un- 
worthy, and marries the wrong man. 
Hard work and true friendship help to 
soften the blow, and, when the curtain is 
raised for the third time, the hero has 
become a man of tried character and 
kindly philosophy. As might have been 
expected, he is eventually enabled to 
clear his reputation and reap his full 
reward. Though conventional in plot, 
the book is wholesome. 
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Aitabe.F By. Dorothea il. (Hutchin - 
4y Son & Co. 6s. ‘AOA 


: 
We had believed the wild trish girl extinct 


bd hérpine, of fictionz;or at least of fiction 
written i oh ebb ‘but Mrs. Conyers 
has revived Herin a highly intensified 
form. Shabbily attired, and attended by 
three dogs and a Leveresque male domestic, 
she invades the habitation of a crusty old 
bachelor uncle, upsets his prim household, 
awakens his better nature, and, in open 
competition with a faultlessly dressed and 
decorously mannered cousin, annexes the 
hearts of two English squires and a 
German princelet. The story is brightly 
written and informed by a keen devotion 
to sport ; but the characterization is little 
better than caricature, and that not of a 
high order. 





The Steppe, and Other Stories. By Anton 
Tchekov. Translated by Adeline Lister 
Kaye. (Heinemann, 6s.) 

Or the nine stories contained in this 
volume, two have already been trans- 
lated into English. The others are re- 
presentative of Chekhov’s earliest pro- 
ductions. As a writer of stories Chekhov 
was virtually exempted from a period of 
apprenticeship. His first sketches have 
almost everything in common with those 
of his maturity ; the humour is slightly 
less gentle, and the characters harsher, 
but the difference is nothing like that 
between his first plays and his triumph 
in ‘The Cherry Orchard.’ 

In the volume before us almost all the 
stories deal with village and country life, 
and have, therefore, a distinct unity 
which is lacking in other selections from 
Chekhov’s fiction. The longest tale, which 
gives the book its title, is the description 
of a little boy’s midsummer journey 
across the steppe to the town where he is 
to begin his studies. The apparently 
infinite distances of Russia and her con- 
templative, stoic peasantry are made to 
seem very distinct in this story ; we can 
almost smell the hot earth, and we com- 
pletely share little Egor’s feelings. As 
in the other stories, there is no climax. 
Chekhov contents himself with describing 
the growth or the decline of an emotion, 
or sketching a “character” from the 
ranks of Russian society. 

The translation is not satisfactory. 
The most frequent fault is the literal 
rendering of idiomatic expressions. “ It 
would be no use—it ’s going seven versts for 
a spoonful of jelly (it will not quite cost),” 
is a clumsy equivalent for what is best 
left as ‘‘ it ’s not worth it.” The following 
is not merely unfortunate, but meaningless 
in English: ‘‘ Another would be sleeping, 
or sitting at home with guests tari-bari 
rasta-bari talking, but he the day-long 
circles about the steppe.” ‘‘ Nineteen 
to the dozen” would be roughly equi- 
valent to the peculiar words. ‘“‘ Chtche- 
drine ” is an unpronounceable version of 
the name of the satirist Shchedrin. A 
few notes would have been helpful. 
An English reader cannot be expected 
to know who is a “ Milkite,” or what 





“kasha ”’ is, and why it cannot be cooked. 
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OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Boon: The Mind of the Race, The Wild 
Asses of the Devil, and The Last Trump: 
being a First Selection from the Literary 
Remains of George Boon, appropriate to the 
Times, is described as ‘‘ ;repared for pub- 
lication by Reginald Bliss, with an Ambigu- 
ous Introduction by H. G. Wells” (Fisher 
Unwin, 6s.). The latter speaks of “‘ a certain 
inseparable intimacy between Mr. Reginald 
Bliss and myself,’”’ and confesses that he has 
‘a kind of first-hand knowledge” of the 
contents of the book. Yet “‘ Bliss is Bliss, 
and Wells is Wells, and Bliss can wriie all 
sorts of things that Wells could not do.” 
Mr. Bliss has, in fact, picked up the style 
and the ideas of Mr. Wells. 

The late novelist George Boon is reported 
to have left a quantity of literary remains, 
chiefly in the memory of his friend Reginald 
Bliss, which bear precisely the same relation to 
his novels as, for example, ‘The World Set 
Free’ bears to the purely sociological works 
of Mr. H. G. Wells. In other words, ‘ Boon,’ 
&c., is a medley with a few underlying ideas. 
It contains quaint ridicule of the cha- 
racters of ‘The New Republic’; a parody 
upon Mr. Henry James as effective as that by 
Mr. Max Beerbohm in ‘A Christmas Garland’ ; 
a laugh at Mr. Wells which takes the form 
of a description of a ‘ World Conference on 
the Mind of the Race’; and excursions against 
one or two individuals whose activities 
ere regarded as making the war more 
hideous than it is. 

In the opinion of Mr. Wells, this is ‘‘ an 
indiscreet, ill-advised book.” To say tho 
truth, we do not think the indiscretions of 
Mr. Bliss are so pronounced as those of Mr. 
Wells. Mr. Bliss lets himself go with a 
ferocity rare in critical literature, at the 
expense of a bloodthirsty journalist who, 
from the fastness of Fleet Street, calls for 
his spear, his sword, his shaggy shield. He 
also excoriates Mr. H. 8. Chamberlain, and 
pours contempt on Mr. Bernard Shaw, 
therein showing how closely he follows Mr. 
Wells. But the free expression of opinion 
need not be regarded as an indiscretion. 
The late George Boon committed several 
delightful “‘ indiscretions.” The violent out- 
pour of criticism and ideas at times actually 
breaks down the dams of language; the 
argument is expressed in a kind of notebook 
English, bristling with unexpected things 
after the manner of ‘ Sartor Resartus.’ 

‘Boon’ is a puzzling work. It belongs to 
no single category. There is an idea stated 
at some length, called ‘The Mind of the 
Race,’ which we have already ventured to 
interpret, and which gives the book a part 
claim to be regarded as dealing with sociology. 
The inseparable opinions of Boon and Mr. 
Bliss on their literary contemporaries are 
extraordinarily penetrating. The episodes 
which might induce a puzzled librarian to 
class the book as fiction are few, and only 
one of them (in addition to the parody on 
Mr. Henry James) rises to exceptional 
heights. But this, ‘The Last Trump,’ is a 
satire so audacious, yet so effective, that it 
alone should give the book a permanent 
repute. Such a verdict, unsafe on general 
principles, is justified by a comparison of 
‘Boon’ with the works of Mr. Wells, an 
author who will obviously outlive his day. 
Mr. Wells, we are sure, will forgive us if the 
comparison tends to his disadvantage. For 
the laughter of ‘ Boon ’ comes from a writer 
who, perhaps for the first time in his career, 
wanders about the arena unrestricted by 
the limitations of the novel oressay. ‘Boon’ 
is the work of a man of t literary ability, 
seized with a sudden f avoes to say, in his 
own way, exactly what he feels. 





Mr. A. Nerz Lyons in kitchener C 
(The Bodley Head, 1s. net) does not see the 
New Army through the roseate spectacles 
adopted by Mr. Kipling ; he is more inclined 
to the lurid side, at any rate in ‘Old Nitch,’ 
or the realism that amuses, as in ‘The Unit- 
ing of Sludge Lane,’ the ‘Nerve of John 
Phipps,’ ‘ Sar’nt Majaw,’ and, perhaps best 
of all, ‘ Why Sidney Joined ’: here we have 
to thank him for two good variants of ‘‘ the 
Adjective.”’ The connexion of the ‘ Pyjama 
Suit’ with Kitchener’s Army is not very 
obvious, but it is a clever recognition of the 
effect of loneliness in the Bush on certein 
temperaments. 


Amona the unexpected things which 
happen is the appearance of a new quarterly, 
The Gypsy (The Pomegranate Press, 
2s. 6d. net). Who could have imagined any- 
thing more unlikely than an attempt, in the 
present state of the world, to revive that 
particular phase in the history of art and 
letters that flourished in the decade pre- 
ceding the South African War? If the arts 
are silent amid the clash of arms, doubtless 
it is a beneficent work—a duty, indeed—to 
take care that the lamp is not allowed to 
flicker out altogether. But the oil to replenish 
it must be drawn from other wells than 
these, which in truth are exhausted. 

To deny novelty and originality to the 
elaborate designs of Mr. Allan Odle is not to 
imply that they lack talent or accomplish- 
ment or that he is a slavish copyist, for he 
has a touch of his own. But the immediate 
source of his inspiration is so obviously 
Aubrey Beardsley, and he has added so 
little to the motives of that remarkable 
draughtsman or to the properties he em- 
ployed, that he cannot be welcomed as 
one bringing anew message. Although his 
work predominates on the pictorial side, other 
artists are represented, and it is characteristic 
of the venture, as regards both art and 
literature, that the dead as well as the 
living are laid under contribution. 

It is doubtful whether much distraction 
or amusement will be found in an excessive 
caricature of Mr. Chesterton, or in the too 
cumbrous jest of Mr. W. Small’s ‘ Embarca- 
tion pour Cythére.’ Is humour concealed 
too in this title ? More puzzles than this 
are provided, as in the written sketch in 
French by M. Skammelin, which has the 
appearance at first glance of ruthless dis- 
figurement by an outraged Censor. Closer 
examination, however, leads to the con- 
clusion that what was omitted was merely 
undecipherable. It is more of a surprise, 
after all, to find Mr. Edmund Gosse seeming 
to bless the enterprise, or at least approving 
it, with an extremely instructive and 
illuminating paper on the Munich satirical 
journal Simplicissimus, which is so full of 
knowledge and learning that the publication 
containing it would have been justified in 
proclaiming itself ‘The Scholar-Gypsy.’ 

Little else, except a few unpublished 
letters of Richard Middleton’s—and those 
not long ones—calls for attention. It is 
not inappropriate to quote some words 
from one of them. “I feel drawn to young 
children,’ he writes, “and people who are 
simple and kindly and not too clever. They 
give me a glimpse of the life I have missed in 
my passionate search for enjoyment.” To- 
day how many have rediscovered those 
deeper joys at the call of duty! 


WE have received a number of novels, 
reprints, from Mr. John Murray (ls.) and 
Messrs. Constable (2s.). Both selections are of 
good quality, and we propose to send them 
to one or other of the hospitals for wounded 


soldiers and sailors, for whom, we hope, they 
may provide good pastime. 





A sEcOND collection of legal stories by Mr. 
A. H. Engelbach, More Anecdotes of Bench 
and Bar (Grant Richards, 3s. 6d. net), would 
seem to show that legal stories are abundant, 
Most of these anecdotes are, however, by no 
means novel. There is one saying of Lord 
Bowen — the most polished of all judicial 
wits—which is new to us. He once de- 
scribed, we are told,an eminent lawyer who 
sought to combine rural pursuits with legal 
studies as “ milking a cow with one hand, and 
annotating ‘ Lindley on Partnerships’ with 
the other.’”’? Whatever value the volume pos- 
sesses would certainly have been enhanced 
if Mr. Engelbach had even attempted some 
kind of classification; as it is, the stories 
are flung together without the slightest 
regard to the subjects or the persons to 
which they relate. Thus it is difficult to 
discover any particular story one may wish 
to re-read. 


WE welcome an illustrated edition of that 
excellent and (on the whole) sound work, 
Kingsley’s Hypatia, at the modest price of 
le. 6d. (Oxford University Press). The 
printing is good, and the reproduction of 
Mr. Byam Shaw’s illustrations is adequate. 
Mr. Shaw has done justice to his subject, 
especially in his presentment of Hypatia 
herself. Such books as ‘ Hypatia,’ ‘The 
Heroes,’ and ‘ Hereward the Wake’ ought 
to be in every family library, if only for the 
sake of the children; and editions like 
this are sufficiently attractive to hold their 
own against the rubbish published in these 
days for the youthful mind. 


Mr. Frank LENWOOD in Chariots of Fire 
(No. 28 of ‘Papers for War Time,” 
Milford, 2d.) says that journalists are 
less confident now because military victory 
may bring moral defeat. We cannot say 
that we have noticed anything approaching 
diffidence on the part of London journalists, 
and, even if it exists, we fear the cause for it 
will have to be found elsewhere. There is 
a good deal more truth, we believe, in 
this :— 

“The younger generation is not satisfied with 
the conditions predisposing to war, or willing to 
accept as its mouthpiece the spluttering patriot- 
isms of clubs and drawing-rooms.”’ 

On the next page Mr. Lenwood declares 
that 
‘*the men and women who have toiled to provide 
work for all their workpeople, those who have 
taken on their shoulders the laborious duty of 
befriending soldiers’ and sailors’ wives, the settle- 
ment workers, the honest politicians and econo- 
mists—the people, in short, who live for the sake 
of others,” 
know how near the war came to universal 
devastation. We wish we could think, as 
he seems to do, that the danger is past. 
War’s aftermath may call for still greater 
sacrifices, and from those who at present 
have shown little disposition to shoulder 
burdens—we mean the wealthy. A spevial 
feature of this pamphlet is quotation from 
German papers showing that questionings 
with regard to war as war are not confined 
to the Allies. 


Tue two latest additions to the Calmann- 
Lévy ‘‘ Nouvelle Collection ” at 95 centimes 
are Henri de Régnier’s La Flambée and a 
translation of Mr. Wells’s War of the Worlds. 
The latter volume is worthy of note for its 
illustrations, which do the fullest justice to 
the nightmare character of the story, the 
Martian monsters being gruesome beyond all 
—even the most cultured—imagination. 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS WEEK. 
i 
THEOLOGY. 


Herford (Bishop Vernon), DIVINE SERVICE OF THE 
LorD’s SUPPER ACCORDING TO S. SARAPION 
ScHOLasTicvs, 6d. net. Oxford, Blackwell 

This liturgy has been “ arranged for use in 
any Christian Church or Chapel as a step towards 

Christian Unity.” 

Hymns used by the Pupils of the Sisters of Notre 
Dame, ld. Washbourne 

A revised and enlarged edition. 


McDonnell (Rev. Joseph), SCENES FROM THE 
Passion, ld. 
Dublin, 5, Great Denmark Street 
A fourth edition. 


Prayers of the Gael, being a Translation from Irish 
into English by R. MacCrécaigh, 1 /6 iad 
ands 


These are taken from the collection of Miss 
Charlotte Dease entitled ‘ Paidreacha na nDaoine,’ 
and published by The Irish Messenger. 


Voragine (Jacobus de), THE FESTIVALS oF OUR 
Lavy, 1/ net. Talbot 
A translation from ‘ The Golden Legend.’ 


POETRY. 


Coxwell (C. Fillingham), CHRONICLES OF MAN, 
6/ net. Watts 
A history of man written in eighteen cantos, 
and extending from the Creation to the present 
war, 


Sampson (Harold Fehrsen), SouNDS FROM ANOTHER 

VALLEY, 1 /6 net. Elkin Mathews 

A booklet of verses, including ‘ Contra Circen,’ 

‘ Obsession of Summer,’ ‘A Child’s Hair,’ and 
* At the End of Day.’ 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


Oxford Historical and Literary Studies: Vol. IV. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY OF JOHNSON, by William Pri- 
deaux Courtney, revised and seen through the 
press by David Nichol Smith, 7 /6 net. 

Oxford, Clarendon Press 
An annotated descriptive bibliography of the 
writings of Dr. Johnson, 


Phillips (D. Rhys), THe Ceitic CountrRiEs: their 
Literary and Library Activities, 1 /3 
Swansea, 13, Chaddesley Terrace ; 
Liverpool, Evans & Sons 
A study of the struggle of the Celtic peoples 
to preserve their powers of individual literary 
expression, 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


British Society of Franciscan Studies: Vol. VI. 
THe Grey Friars oF LONDON, by Charles 
Lethbridge Kingsford. 

Aberdeen University Press 
The volume contains a history of the Grey 

Friars of London, and the complete text of the 

register of their convent in Cotton MS. Vitellius 

F. I[X., with an Appendix of documents. 


Guilland (Antoine), MoDERN GERMANY AND HER 
HIsTorRIans, 7 /6 net. Jarrold 
A study of the chief political historians of 
modern Germany, and the influence they have had 
upon “ the growth of German unity.” 


Hill (Ninian), PoLAND AND THE POLISH QUESTIONS, 
Impressions and Afterthoughts, 10 /6 net. 
Allen & Unwin 
This book is the outcome of a visit to Poland 
in 1913. The writer describes the rise of Poland 
and the causes of her downfall, and includes a 
chapter on the future of the country. 


Jewish Historical Society of England: TRrans- 
actions, Vol. VII., 1911-14, 31/6 The Society 
This volume celebrates the completion of 
twenty-one years of the Society’s activity. Some 
of the papers included are ‘ Crypto-Jews in the 
Canaries,’ by Mr. Lucien Wolf; ‘ Richard Cum- 
berland Centenary Memorial Paper,’ by Mr. Louis 
Zangwill; and ‘ Jewish Pioneers of South Africa,’ 
by Mr. Sidney Mendelssohn. 


Near East (The) from Within, 10/6 net. Cassell 

The author’s purpose is to describe the inner 
history of the Balkans and Near East during the 
last twenty years. 


Pirenne (Henri), BELGIAN DEMocRACY: its Early 

History, translated by J. V. Saunders, 4 /6 net. 

Longmans 

Included in the historical series issued by the 

Manchester University Press. It deals with the 
rise of urban democracies in the Low Countries, 





WAR PUBLICATIONS. 


Adam (George), BEHIND THE SCENES AT THE 
Front, 6 / net. Chatto & Windus 
The author, who is the Paris correspondent of 

The Times, describes the political conditions in 
France immediately before the war, and gives a 
picture of the struggle northwards from the Aisne. 


Belloc (Hilaire), A GENERAL SKETCH OF THE 
EUROPEAN WAR: THE First PHASE, 6/ net. 
Nelson 
Mr. Belloc’s purpose is “ to put before the 
reader the main lines of the European war as it 
proceeds.’ This first volume of his history deals 
with the general causes of the war, the compara- 
tive strength of the combatants, and the early 
operations. 


Belloc (Hilaire), Tae Two Mars or Europe, AND 
SoME OTHER ASPECTS OF THE GREAT WAR, 
1/ net. Pearson 

Six studies of various aspects of the war. 


Imperial Army Series: MACHINE GuN TRAINING 
(303 and +22 Cartridges), written by an Officer 
of the Regular Army, and edited by E. John 

* Solano, 1 / net. Murray 

This book is based on ‘ Musketry Regula- 
tions, Infantry Training,’ and other official 
manuals, 


Jefferson (Charles Edward), CHRISTIANITY AND 
INTERNATIONAL PEACE, $1.25 net. 

New York, Crowell 

Six lectures delivered last February at 

Grinnell College, Iowa, on the George A. Gates 

Memorial Foundation. Dr. Jefferson is a paci- 

ficist, and looks forward to the world federation of 
nations, 


McCabe (Joseph), THE WAR AND THE CHURCHES, 
6d. net. Watts 
The author discusses the responsibility of the 
Churches in the present war, and the apologies of 
the clergy, and suggests a ‘‘ human alternative to 
religious education.” 


Sellers (Rev. William E.), Wirth ovr FIGHTING 
MEN: the Story of their Faith, Courage, 
Endurance in the Great War, 2/6 net. R.T.S. 

The story of the Christian work being done 
among soldiers and sailors. 


Tricks for the Trenches and Wards, Series I. and II., 
compiled and illustrated by Draklof, 3d. net 
each. Jarrold 

Series I. contains directions for performing 

a number of tricks with the hands and with string ; 

poor’ Series II., tricks with matches, coins, and 

cards, 


PHILOLOGY. 


Ovidi (P. Nasonis) Tristrum LIBRI QUINQUE Ex 
Ponto LIBRI QUATTUOR HALIEuTIcA FRAG- 
MENTA, recognovit brevique adnotatione critica 
instruxit S. G. Owen, 3 / 

Oxford, Clarendon Press 
The book is furnished with a Latin Preface 
and an Index Nominum, 


FOLK-LORE. 


Folk-Lore Notes: Vol. I. GuJARAT, compiled from 

Materials collected by the late A. M. T. Jackson. 

Bombay, Mazgaon, British India Press 

Notes on the beliefs of the people of Gujarat, 

reprinted from The Indian Antiquary. The book 

has been seen through the press by Mr. R. E. 
Enthoven. 


Snowden (Keighley), MyTH AND LEGEND IN THE 
BIBLE, 2 /6 net. Watts 
The writer’s purpose is to tell the “ truth 
about the Bible,” and ‘‘ make its story as plain and 
interesting as anything in the newspapers.’’ The 
book is issued for the Rational Press Association. 


EDUCATION. 


Campagnac (E. T,), STUDIES INTRODUCTORY TO A 
THEORY OF EDUCATION, 3/6 net. 
Cambridge University Press 
These studies are based on series of lectures 
given at Cambridge. They include ‘ Progress and 
Repose,’ ‘ The Freedom of the Pupil,’ and ‘ The 
Business of the Teacher.’ 


Ramsay (W. M.), THE MAKING OF A UNIVERsIrTy, 
What We have to Learn from Educational 
Ideals in America, 1 / net. 

Hodder & Stoughton 
A paper written to show what aspects of 

American education are most useful for England 

to study, and comparing our methods with those 

of America and Germany. 





SCHOOL-BOOKS. 


Chouville (L.), EN Douce France: Lectures 
Elémentaires Graduées avec Questionnaire, 1 /6 
Cambridge University Press 
Intended for children from 11 to 14 years 

of age. 


Davis (Muriel 0.), Toe Great WAR AND WHat IT 
MEANS FoR Europe, 1 /6 

Oxford, Clarendon Press 

A straightforward explanation of the Euro- 
pean situation for children. 


Fairgrieve (James), GEOGRAPHY AND WOoRLD 
PowWER, 3 / Hodder & Stoughton 
A textbook of Matriculation standard, 
written to show how the history of the world has 
been controlled by geographical conditions. 


endall (Guy), EssAy-WriTInc: a Guide to the 
Practice of English Composition, 2 / Arnold 
A textbook for students preparing for Lon- 
don Matriculation or the entrance examination 
for the Army. 
Lanchester (H. C. O.), THE Book oF JuDGEs, 
1/6 net. Cambridge University Press 
Edited, with an Introduction, foot-notes, and 
Index, for use in schools, 
FICTION. 


Black (William), Wire WINGs: 
Romance, 7d. net. 
A cheap edition. 


Gorky (Maxim), THE Spy, ‘“‘ The Readers’ Library,” 


a Yachting 
Nelson 


2 /6 net. Duckworth 
A new edition, 

Graham (R. B. Cunninghame), Horr, ‘ The 

Readers’ Library,” 2/6 net. Duckworth 


A volume of short stories and sketches. 


Hird (Dennis), A CurisTIAN with Two WIVEs, 
6d. net. Watts 
This satire was originally published twenty 
years ago by a vicar who was subsequently 
** ejected from his living.’”” Mr. Edward Carpenter 
contributes a brief note to this new edition. 


Pratt (Ambrose), Love iv WAR Trg, 6/ 
Werner Laurie 
A tale of the adventures of a party of English- 
men who are captured by a German war boat, 
The action takes place in the South Seas, 


Thurston (E. Temple), Tares, 6 / 
Chapman & Hall 
A volume of short stories, some of which 
are republished from T'he Strand, The Woman at 
Home, The Grand Magazine, and The Story-Teller, 


Waineman (Paul), A DucHEss oF FRANCE, 6 / 
Hurst & Blackett 
The chief scene of action of this romantic love- 
story of a young and beautiful but self-willed 
Marquise is the Court of Louis XIV. at the zenith 
of its splendour. 


Whiteing (Richard), Tae IsLanp, 1 / net. 
A cheap edition. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES, 


British Review, JUNE, 1/ net. 
Williams & Norzate 
‘German Intrigue in China and Japan,’ by Mr. 
E. Bruce Mitford; ‘The Revolution in Italian 
Thought,’ by Mr. W. Tudor Jones ; and ‘ Sword 
and Gown on the Isis and Cam,’ by Mr. T. H. S. 
Escott, are features of the present number. 


Dickensian, JUNE, 3d. Chapman & Hall 
An editorial note informs Dickensians that 
the five pages of ‘ Pickwick’ offered at Messrs. 
Christie’s Red Cross Sale were bought by Lady 
Wernher, and have since been presented to the 
British Museum. Mr. J. W. T. Ley writes on 
‘ Boz and Phiz’; Mr. E. G. Boreham on ‘ Edward 
Bulwer Lytton Dickens,’ with a reproduction of the 
tablet recently erected to his memory at Moree, 
New South Wales; and Mr. Wilmot Corfield on 
‘The Golden Cross of Pickwick and Copperfield.’ 
Far Eastern Review, APRIL, 25 cents. 
Shanghai, 5, vinkee Road 
Some of the subjects dealt with here are ‘ The 
Huai River Conservancy Project,’ ‘ China at the 
Panama- Pacific Exposition,’ and ‘ Transporta- 
tion in the Philippines.’ 


Gypsy (The), Vol. I. No. 1, May, 2 /6 net. 
Pomegranate Press 


Nelson 


See p. 506. 
Modern Language Review, May, 6d. Black 
The number opens with an article by M. V. 
Trofimov comparing the Teuton and Slav. Other 
items are ‘ “ Un Romancier Alsacien”: Erck- 
mann-Chatrian,’ by Mr. P. Chavannes; and ‘ The 
Study of Italian,’ by Mr. W. F. Butler. 
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Modern Review, May, 8 annas. 
Calcutta, 210, Cornwallis Street 
The contents include verses by Mr. Sarojini 
Naidu and Mr. Wilfred Wellock ; ‘ Love and Art,’ 
by Dr. Ananda Coomaraswamy ; ‘ The Vernacular 
as Media of Education,’ by the editor, Mr. 
Ramananda Chatterjee ; and ‘ The Dances of the 
Oraons,’ by Mr. Sarat Chandra Roy. 


Occult Review, JUNE, 7d. net. Rider 

Some of the items in this number are ‘ The 
Psychology of ‘“ Alice in Wonderland” and 
* Alice through the Looking - Glass,”’ by Mr. 
Hereward Carrington; ‘The Ethereal Plane,’ by 
Dr. Helen Bourchier; and ‘ The Kabalistic Tree 
of Life,’ by Mr. J. H. Power. 


Political Quarterly, May, 3/ net. Milford 

The contents include articles by Prof. A. J. 
Grant on ‘ France and Alsace-Lorraine,’ Mr. Arthur 
Reade on ‘ Finland,’ and Mr. Arthur Greenwood 
on ‘ Agriculture and Child Labour.’ 


World’s Work, JuNE, 1 / net. Heinemann 

‘The Advance in Aviation,’ by Mr. Frederick 
A. Talbot ; ‘ June in the Outer Hebrides,’ by Lady 
Helen Graham; and ‘The Case for Madame 
Montessori,’ by Pietro Bertolini, are some of the 
features of the present number. 


JUVENILE. 


Lamb (Charles and Mary), TALES FROM SHAKE- 
SPEARE, 7 /6 net. Robert Scott 
The book has been illustrated by Miss May 
Mulliner. The proceeds of the sale of the first 500 
copies are to go to the British Red Cross Fund. 


GENERAL, 


Alexander (James), THE CURE oF SeExF-Con- 
SCIOUSNESS, 3 /6 net. Simpkin & Marshall 
In the first part of the book the author 
analyzes the causes of self-consciousness, and in 
the second part gives methods of treatment. 


Elgie (Joseph H.), STAR AND WEATHER GossIP 
CONCERNING THE HEAVENS, THE ATMOSPHERE, 
THE SEA, 2 /6 net. 

The Author, 24, St. Michael’s Road, S.W. 
A collection of sketches and articles, including 

*Cats and the Weather,’ ‘On some Weather 

Portents,’ and ‘Gunfire and Rain.’ Acknow- 

ledgments are made to 7'.P.’s Weekly, The York- 

shire Weekly Post, and The Newcastle Weekly 

Chronicle. 


Sesame Library : SESAME AND LILIEs ; THE Crown 
oF WILD OLIVE, by John Ruskin, 1/ net each. 
Allen & Unwin 

Two new volumes in this series. 


PAMPHLETS. 


Bancroft (Hubert Howe), MopERN FALLACIES, an 
added chapter to ‘ Retrospection,’ 25 cents. 
New York, Bancroft 
An economic study of some aspects of the 
war. 


Jones (E. E. Constance), THz THREE GREAT 
QuEsTIONS: an Outline of Private and Public 
Duty, 6d. net. Macmillan 
The three great questions considered in this 
aper are ‘ What Ought I to Do?’ ‘How Do I 
) aan What I Ought to Do?’ and ‘ Why Should 

I Do What I See to be Right ? ’” 


Letter from Three Field-Marshals. 
Church Missionary Society 
A letter written by Lord Roberts, Lord 
Grenfell, and Lord Methuen, and originally circu- 
lated privately among officers on foreign service. 
It is reprinted from the C.M.S. Gazelte. 


SCIENCE. 


Berry (A. J.), VoLUMETRIC ANALYSIS, 6 /6 net. 
Cambridge University Press 
The author deals with the subject from the 
theoretic as well as from the practical point of 
view, and writes for University students. 
Geological Survey of India, Recorps, Vol. XLY. 
Part II., 1 rupee. Kegan Paul 
Contains the ‘General Report of the Geo- 
logical Survey of India for the Year 1914,’ by the 
Officiating Director, Mr. C. S. Middlemiss; and 
a ‘ Note on the New Feline Genera Sivewlurus and 
Paramachzrodus, and on the Possible Survival 
of the Subphylum in Modern Times,’ by Dr. Guy 
E, Pilgrim. 


FINE ARTS. 


Eyre (John R.), MonocrapH ON LEONARDO DA 
Vinci's ‘ Mona Lisa,’ 5/ net. Grevel 
The writer sets out to prove that the Isle- 
worth ‘ Mona Lisa’ may be genuinely ascribed to 
Leonardo da Vinci, contrary to the tradition that 
the Louvre picture is the only version of his 
portrait. 





Hayden (Arthur), CHats oN Op SILver, 5/ net. 

Fisher Unwin 

A book for collectors, giving a sketch of the 

history of the subject, and hints on identifying 

old silver, and describing the marks used by the 
London and other assay offices. 


Norman (A.), GLOSSARY OF ARCHZOLOGY, 2 vols., 
“The Antiquaries’ Primers,” 5/ net. Talbot 
A glossary of the archeology of Great Britain, 
excluding matters relating to architecture and 
ecclesiology. There are over 360 illustrations. 

Politeyan (Rev. J.), BrsnicAL DIscOoVERIES IN 
Eaypt, PALESTINE, AND MESOPOTAMIA, 2 /6 net. 

Elliot Stock 
A brief account of Biblical archeology. The 
substance of the book was given in lectures at the 

London Jews’ Society Summer School at Swan- 

wick last year. 

Smith (H. Clifford), Tue GoLpDSMITH AND THE 
YounG Couple; oR, THE LEGEND oF S. ELoy 
AND S. GODEBERTA, by Petrus Christus, 6 / 

Quaritch 
The substance of this monograph was pub- 
lished in The Burlington Magazine last September. 

It is intended as “a brief contribution to the 

history of Flemish painting and goldsmiths’ work 

in the fifteenth century.” 


DRAMA, 


Clifford (Mrs. W. K.), A WomMAN ALONE, in Three 
Acts, 1/6 net. Duckworth 
This play originally was published in The 
Nineteenth Century, and was performed at the 
Little Theatre last July. 
Galsworthy (John), A Bir o’ Love, a Play in Three 
Acts, 1/6 Duckworth 
This play was noticed in The Atheneum last 
week. 
Verhaeren (Smile), THz DAWN (Les Aubes), trans- 
lated by Arthur Symons, 2/ net. Duckworth 
™ A new edition. The first issue appeared in 
1898. 


FOREIGN. 


Abry (E.), Audic (C.), and Crouzet (P.), HistorrE 
ILLUSTREE DE LA LITTRRATURE FRANCAISE, 
Précis Méthodique. Paris, Didier 

A second edition, containing over 300 illus- 
trations. 

German Legislation for the Occupied Territories of 
Belgium, Official Texts edited by Charles Henry 
Huberich and Alexander Nicol-Speyer, Second 
Series, 4/6 net. The Hague, Nijhoff 

The present volume contains the enactments 
promulgated in the territories of Belgium under 

German occupation from December 26th, 1914, to 

the end of March this year. 

Potel (Madame Maurice), Les AuTzurs FRAN- 
¢AIS CONTEMPORAINS, 2fr, 25. Paris, Didier 

A new edition. 

Vigny (Alfred de), MorcEAvux Cuolsts, edited by 

René Canat, 3fr. Paris, Didier 
Edited with an Introduction and _ notes. 
The book is illustrated. 








SHAKESPEARE, HOMAGER OF 
ROWINGTON : 
A NEW NOTICE OF HIS NAME. 


WE do not know why Shakespeare bought 
the little cottage at the foot of Chapel Lane, 
opposite the lower end of his garden : whether 
it was for a residence for one of his brothers, 
or only to secure himself against unpleasant 
or untidy neighbours. There is a dim possi- 
bility that he also wanted to have a voice on 
the Court of Rowington, where so many of 
his name (and possibly of his family) resided, 
because this cottage was one of the few tene- 
ments in Stratford-on-Avon “held of the 
Manor of Rowington.” Halliwell-Phillipps 
says that at the Court Baron held at Rowing- 
ton on September 28th, 1602, William 
Getley, “‘ per Thomam Tibbots his attorney,” 
handed over to William Shakespeare this 
cottage ; but the latter does not seem to have 
been present in person or by attorney, and it 
was left in the hands of the steward until he 
should come and complete the formalities. 
I have been unable to trace this Court Roll, 
and can only surmise that it may have been 
burnt among the Longbridge MSS. But in 
one of the Exchequer Special Commissions, 
No. 4661, at the beginning of the reign of 
James I., he found asurvey of Rowington 





and the customary rents (in 1603-4). To the 
Survey the Stratford rents are added :— 

“In Stratforde, parcell of the Manor there, 
Stephen Burman holdeth by coppie of Court 
Roll one messuage and one orcharde halfe an 
acre and payeth rent yeerlye 2s. 

“William Shakespere likewise holdeth one 
cottage and one garden by estimation a quarter 
of an acre and payeth rent yeerlye 2s. 6d.” 

He also gives, without reference, a 
Survey of the Manor on August Ist, 1606, 
which mentions this cottage in a skeleton 
form :— 

““Tenen. Custum. Stratford Super Avon 
Willielmus Shakespere tenet per cop. dat... .die 
-..-Anno....viz., Dom. Manss. Habend. Redd. 
per annum....2s. fin. per Ann. vel dimitt.” 
—‘ Rentals and Surveys,’ vol. eexxviii. ff. 149-208. 
So the possession of and the responsibility 
for this cottage were clearly recognized by 
the beginning of the century. 

Halliwell-Phillipps said that the poet 
surrendered this cottage to the use of himself 
for life, with remainder to his two daughtcrs. 
(I have not yet discovered the reference to 
his original authority for this statement.) 
But when the poet made his will in the 
beginning of 1615/16, he showed clearly his 
desire that his elder daughter, Susanna, 
should inherit this and all his property in 
land, in a manner different from ‘‘ the custom 
of England,” which was to divide inheritance 
equally among daughters heiresses. He left 
to his daughter Judith her portion in money, 
to which he added 
“fifty pounds upon her surrendering of, or 
giving of such suflicient security as the overseers: 
of this my Will shall like of, to surrender or 
graunte all her estate and right that shall descend 
to her or come unto her after my decease, or that 
she now hath, of, in, or to, one copiehold tenement 
with thappurtenances lyeing and being in Stratford 
upon Avon aforesaid, in the said Countie of 
Warwick, being parcell, or holden of the Mannour 
of Rowington, unto my daughter Susanna Hall 
and her heires for ever.” 

Mr. Heintz in February kindly brought 
to my notice a series of Warwick documents, 
and I went through them all. I know that 
they are “new” as the papers had to be 
stamped before they were delivered to me. 
Among these were some “‘ Estreats of Court 
Rolls” for Warwickshire, that is, extracts 
from the Court Rolls of matters concerning 
Land Revenue receipts. These give occa- 
sional suggestions of William Shakespeare’s 
payments in relation to his cottage. But 
the most interesting entry is that which 
shows that Judith Quiney did peaceably 
accept her 501. in lieu of her half-share 
in this cottage. In “L. R. Bundle 50, 
No. 720,” we find “ the Extracts of the Leet 
and Court Baron ”’ of James I. on “ the 18th 
day of Aprell in the 15th year of his High- 
nesse Reigne,” 1617. 

“Ttem of John Haule gen. and Susan _ his 

wief for the Fyne of admyttance of the said Susan 
unto one cottage in Stratford after the decease 
of Wm. Shakespere gen. late father* of the said 
Susan iis. vjd.”’ 
It can be seen that Dr. Hall thought it more 
economical to pay his fine for default of suit 
of court than to spend his precious time as 
well as his ‘ expenses” in travelling so far 
to this Manor Court. For instance, on 
October 7th, 4 Charles I. (1628) :— 

“Of John Hall of Stratford upon Avon gent. 
one of the customary tenaunts of this Mannour 
at the Feast of St. Michacll The Archangell next 
ensuyinge for his common fyne respecting his 
suit of the Court 12d.” 

In Bundle 49, No. 706, April 20th, 1631: 
“John Hall, gent., for a common fine, 12d.” 
On October Ist, 1632, he was fined again: 
“Of John Hall, gent., for default of suit of 





* Is it possible that an entry at the same Court could 
refer to the poet? ‘ William Shakespere, being third 
barowe, came not to make presentment of that which 
belongeth to his office. 6d.” (Fines.) Could they appoint 


any one against his will to serve this office by rotation ? 
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court, 12d.” In 1634: “Item of John Hall 
for a common fine, 12d.” By 1638 the entry 
was changed: “Item of Mrs. Hall for her 
common fine, 6d.” For on November 25th, 
1635, Shakespeare’s favourite daughter had 
lost her beloved husband, ‘‘ Medicus Peritis- 
simus,” aged 60, and she had buried him near 
his father-in-law in the chancel of Stratford 
Church. 

These new records of Rowington give a 
few details about Rowington Shakespeares 
beyond those given by Mr. Ryland in his 
* Records of Rowington.’ In L.R. Bundle 50, 
No. 715, March 27th, 1607, ‘‘ John Shake- 
speare is fined for vittelyng and breaking 
the assise, 4d.,’’ a fine which he seems to 
have been willing to pay for many successive 
years, for the sake of his brewing profits. 
Thomas Shakespeare is fined “for a fray 
upon John Cowper, 12d.” In 1609 Thomas 
Shakespeare has a “fine for admittance, 
5s. 2d.,” and another fine for alienation of 
land. John Shakespeare in 1613 pays a 
heriot by composition on a surrender of 
Jands from his mother, Anne Shakespeare. 
In 1621 William Shakespeare « for watering of 
Hempe and Flax in the Common Fields, 12d.”’ 
In 1625 John Shakespeare is fined for selling 
ale, and so is Thomas Shakespeare the 
younger, while William Shakespeare the 
younger is fined “for that he hath not 
scoured his ditch according to the pain, 4d.” 
In 1628 “Of William Shakespeare and 
Marye his wife for their fyne of admittance 
to a cottage and a quarter of a yard land.” 
“Of Thomas Shaxper and Marye his wife 
for a fyne of admyttance to a cottage and 
a little close in Rowington End.” There are 
also notices of Laurence, Robert, Henry, 
and Francis Shakespeare, and repeated 
references to John, Thomas, and Richard. 
A good many women are fined for default 
of suit of court, among the rest ‘‘ Barbara 
Burgoine, widow,” 8d. 

There are Shakespeares also in the town of 
Lutterworth, Leicestershire, whose rolls have 
strayed among those of Rowington. In 
L.R. Bundle 50, No. 717, April 20th, 1613, 
the roll is written and signed by Thomas 
Shakespeare, Deputy Steward. This is the 
attorney concerned in so many cases who 
had been trained in the London Law Courts. 

All these entries only confirm my opinion 
that “‘ Shakespeare’ was such a common 
name in the poet’s time that it is unwise to 
rest upon any tradition as to what Shake- 
speare did. 


I offered this paper to The Times in 
February, and it was not accepted. I then 
took it to show it to Mr. Ryland of 
Rowington, and to check it in Stratford- 
on-Avon, and sent it completed to The 
Atheneum in April, since which time it has 
been awaiting publication. 

CHARLOTTE CARMICHAEL STOPES. 








MR. CONRAD: A COINCIDENCE. 
22, Albatros Street, Preston. 
Tae story of the murderous four-poster 
bedstead mentioned in Mr. Conrad’s book 
is similar to that entitled ‘A Terribly 
Strange Bed’ in Wilkie Collins’s ‘ After 
Dark.’ But it would not be fair to attribute 
this to anything more than coincidence, 
any more than to find in the main plan of 
the earlier book the germ of Rudyard 
Kipling’s ‘ Light that Failed.’ 
C. McManvs. 
*,* We may add that the reviewer of 
Mr. Conrad’s book pointed out the coinci- 
dence (Atheneum, March 6th), though he 
did not think it necessary to give the title of 
Collins’s tale, and emphasized the originality 
and superior treatment of Mr. Conrad. 





Kiterarp Gossip. 


TuE list of Birthday Honours issued last 
Thursday is naturally of a special character, 
and appropriately headed by the Garter 
awarded to Lord Kitchener. The world of 
literature and journalism are represented in 
the baronetcy of Sir Gilbert Parker and 
Sir Henry Norman, and the knighthood 
of Mr. Rabindranath Tagore and Mr. L. 
Chiozza Money. Dr. William Peterson, the 
Principal of McGill University, who be- 
comes a K.C.M.G., is well known for his 
work in education and in Latin scholar- 
ship. We noticed his excellent ‘Canadian 
Essays and Addresses’ last February. 


Pror. Burkitt became a Doctor of 
Divinity last week at Cambridge, and is, as 
a correspondent in The Cambridge Review 
remarks, appropriately the first layman to 
take that degree. 


Dr. HacgBerc Wricut, one of the 
Hon. Secretaries of the War Library for 
Hospitals (Naval and Military) at Home 
and Abroad, sends us the following appeal 
from Surrey House, Marble Arch, W. :— 

“The War Library, which, with the 
approval of the War Office, undertook to 
provide literature for hospitals, wants more 
books. 

“The demand grows daily more insistent ; 
and gifts of unsoiled books are still needed. 

“The expense of the Library has hitherto 
been borne by two private individuals, but, 
owing to the widening of its sphere of work, 
some help in money would also be welcome.” 
Books and donations should be sent to 
the Secretaries at the address given 
above. 


UnbER the auspices of the Pacific Coast 
Women’s Press Association, San Francisco, 
July 3rd has been fixed as the “‘ Congress 
of Authors and Journalists’ Day” at the 
Panama-Pacific Exhibition. 


TuE success of the National Library of 
Wales in the acquisition of Welsh MSS. 
is shown by the fact that it is about to issue 
its first Catalogue of Additional MSS. in a 
volume of over 400 pages, prepared by 
Mr. J. H. Davies, the Peniarth and Llan- 
stephan Collections, presented to the 
Library by Sir John Williams, having been 
previously catalogued by the Historical 
MSS. Commission. The first instalment of 
a Calendar of Deeds and Documents, pre- 
pared by Mr. Francis Green, is also 
approaching completion in a volume of 
nearly 500 pages. The new Library 
buildings will be open for readers in the 
course of the autumn. 


A VALUABLE addition to the history of 
Wales and the Marches in the Elizabethan 
period will shortly be made by the pub- 
lication, in “‘ The Record Series ” of the 
Cymmrodorion Society, of a Calendar of 
the Register of the Council of the Marches 
of Wales from 1569 to 1591, edited by Mr. 
Ralph Flenley, who will supply an Intro- 
duction. 


Mr. W. StantEy Murrett, who is 
manager to Messrs. Williams & Norgate, 
and has been associated with the firm for 
nearly twenty years, is resigning his 





position to take up the appointment of 
manager and secretary of the University 
of London Press. 

Mr. W. J. Williams, who has been with 
Messrs. Smith & Elder for twenty-seven 
years, latterly as manager of their pub- 
licity department, is to succeed Mr. 
Murrell. Mr. Williams is known as a 
Thackeray enthusiast. 


TuHE first portion of the extensive library 
of the late Ingram Bywater will be sold by 
Messrs. Hodgson at their rooms in Chancery 
Lane on Monday and Tuesday of next 
week. The catalogue comprises in the 
main the English books, including the best 
texts of English classical writers and a 
number of first editions of modern poets 
and essayists. An important feature of 
the sale is a series of the fine books issued 
to members of the Roxburghe Club. 


Messrs. MacMILLaAN will publish shortly, 
under the title of ‘Church and Nation,’ 
the Paddock Lectures delivered by the 
Rev. W. Temple, Rector of St. James’s, 
Piccadilly. The same publishers will also 
issue shortly ‘ The Statesman’s Year-Book’ 
for 1915. 


Next WEEK Mr. W. Heinemann will 
publish ‘The Poison War: Facts and 
Revelations,’ by Mr. Alfred A. Roberts, 
who is a well-known toxicologist. The 
book describes the machines for generating 
and distributing the poison gas, both on 
land and on sea, and the means taken to 
neutralize its effects; and contains also a 
description of the history, composition, 
and effects of the various explosives and 
shells used in modern warfare. 


OnE of the most peculiar papers we 
have seen is The Russian Echo, a new 
weekly journal of which the first few 
numbers have reached us. There has 
long been in Paris a group of Russians, 
including several political exiles, who 
have shown great anxiety that attention 
should be given to the problems of Russia’s 
“subject nationalities.” A daily news- 
sheet published in Russian, Golos (The 
Voice) was suppressed by the military 
censorship on the outbreak of war. The 
Bourtsev affair, it appears, induced the 
authorities to relax their decision, and a 
new daily, Nashe Slovo (Our Word), 
came into existence. Now the same 
people are publishing, in defective English, 
a weekly and much-censored sheet of 
facts about Russia, containing little more 
than grievances. 


M. CuaRLes LE Gorric’s ‘ Dixmude: un 
chapitre de l’histoire des fusiliers marins’ 
(Paris, Plon-Nourrit), tells the story of the 
death of the Vicomte Alfred de la Barre 
de Nanteuil, the charming young Breton 
archeologist, which we recorded at the 
time. When observing the enemy from 
an exposed point, he was shot through the 
neck, and was carried off by his com- 
rades to Malo-les-Bains, because “il 
youlait mourir en terre de France.” M. 
le Goffie’s little book is an inspiring record 
of the splendid bravery and tenacity 
which are as characteristic of the French 
sailors as of ours. 
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SCIENCE 
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Problems of American Geology. By William 
North Rice and Others. (New Haven, 
Yale University Press; London, Mil- 
ford, 17s. net.) 


In a series of volumes designed to illus- 
trate “the wisdom and goodness of 
God, as manifested in the natural and 
moral world,” it is exceedingly appropriate 
that one should be dedicated to the memory 
of Prof. J. D. Dana. He has been 
called “‘the first geologist of North 
America,” but he was more than that. 
His knowledge of the sister sciences of 
botany and zoology was profound; con- 
sequently his wide outlook on nature 
peculiarly fitted him to generalize, and 
his influence both in America and 
elsewhere was largely due to these gene- 
ralizations. 

But the centenary of the birth of this 
leader of thought has not been observed by 
a mere recapitulation of his theories as 
such. No one was more cognizant than 
Dana of the fact that change of opinion 
is inseparable from advance in any field 
of knowledge, and no more suitable way 
of celebrating the occasion could have 
been devised than to place on record 
the present views on certain aspects of 
American geology. 

Now even an epitome of American 
geology could not be contained in one 
volume, and so the joint authors have 
centred their attention on two epochs in 
the geological history of America—the Pre- 
Cambrian and the Tertiary. In addition 
the history of Cambrian times and the 
general igneous history of the Cordilleras 
have been described. In spite of this 
restriction of scope there are many thorny 
problems to solve and plenty of room 
for differences of opinion. 

The opening chapter is occupied naturally 
with a brief sketch of the life and work 
of Dana. The gradual changing of 
his ideas on many problems of geology 
is clearly shown, and the greatness of the 
man who could recognize and own his 
mistakes and use them as “ stepping- 
stones to higher things” shines out. 
Prof. Rice emphasizes the fact that 
Dana was pre-eminently a systematizer and 
generalizer. This inevitably led to 
changes of opinion, but, as he says, “ the 
only man who has made no unsound 
generalization is the man who has never 
generalized at all.”” That Dana himself 
recognized this is proved by his own 
words: “To change is always seeming 
fickleness. But not to change with the 
advance of science is worse; it is per- 
sistence in error.” 

But Prof. Rice’s opinions are no less 
interesting. Many of them might well 
be taken as mottoes for scientific 
men. To quote two of these: “So long 
as science is progressive, the study of the 
works even of the greatest scientists 
must be largely a study of errors.” 
“The whole discipline of the man of 





science is an ethical training in the virtue 
of truthfulness.” 

The first dictum curiously enough is 
confirmed by a remark by Prof. Rice. 
He states that Dana effectually anta- 
gonized a school “now happily extinct 
or nearly so, who fancied that crystalline 
minerals might serve, like fossils, for the 
determination of geological age.”’ In the 
main this is true, but recently very suc- 
cessful efforts have been made to separate 
Eocene and Oligocene sediments in the 
London Basin by the presence or absence 
of certain derived crystalline minerals— 
andalusite, apatite, &c. The separation 
is possible because these sediments have 
been derived from distinct sources. 

To pass on to other lectures of 
the series, in chaps. ii. and iii. the 
ancient rocks constituting the Canadian 
Shield are dealt with. Among them 
occur sediments of differing lithological 
character which have been injected by 
igneous material or buried under floods 
of voleanic ashes and lavas. These rocks 
form distinct complexes, but the absence 
of fossils (except the curious genus 
Atikokania, which occurs in one set) 
prevents the correlation of different areas. 
In addition the country is only sparsely 
populated—its soil is poor for agricultural 
purposes—and is therefore difficult to 
explore. Each author then has worked 
in a relatively small area, and in general 
has not had an opportunity of corre- 
lating his results with those of others. 
Lately, however, a committee of geo- 
logists has examined the question 
and checked the evidence, so that the 
position taken up by Profs. Adams and 
Coleman is one accepted in the main by 
all American geologists. The net result 
is to establish three great Pre-Cambrian 
series of rocks separated by two prolonged 
intervals, during which the land was 
elevated above sea-level and considerable 
masses of material were swept from its 
surface back into the surrounding oceans. 
During elevation the sediments were 
injected by intrusive igneous material, 
and volcanoes also sprang up in various 
parts of the ancient continent. At several 
periods this land seems to have been 
covered by ice-sheets, and material very 
similar to the till of more recent times was 
deposited during the Pre-Cambrian epoch 
on this land, filling up ancient valleys, 
and covering ice-scraped surfaces. 

Passing upwards in the geological suc- 
cession, we reach a set of rocks containing 
the earliest fauna so far recorded. These 
constitute the strata deposited during Cam- 
brian times, and the members of this 
group, which occur in the Cordilleras, are 
described by Dr. Walcott, the eminent 
paleontologist. Since there is more 
evidence to go upon, the problems con- 
nected with this suite of rocks are more 
definite than those relating to Pre-Cam- 
brian strata. For the first time evolution 
in organic life must be treated, and the 
differences in the fauna in different parts 
of the Cordilleras help to elucidate the 
changing geographical and climatic con- 
ditions under which these creatures lived. 
Wide fields for research among Cambrian 





rocks and fossils are indicated, and there 
is every reason to hope that such research 
will be abundantly rewarded. 

Turning to the youngest rocks of the 
Cordilleras with their stores of organic 
remains, we find the problems quite as 
great as before, but still more definite. 
The animals and plants contained in these 
Tertiary beds are very similar to those 
now living. The palzontological problems 
are fittingly introduced by a consideration 
of the topography and structure of the 
various areas explored. Dr. Ransome 
points out that many difficulties may 
ultimately be overcome, but that, in 
certain cases, the evidence probably lies 


sealed up beneath great accumulations. 


of surface soil. The animal remains 
found in these Tertiary rocks, where they 
are exposed, are many and interesting. 
They have not, however, the bizarre 
appearance of the more ancient lacertine 
creatures of Mesozoic times. Indeed, they 
have on the whole a homely aspect. We 
find the ancestors of the horse, elephant, 
rhinoceros, and many other familiar 
animals. At the same time we are warned 
that the difficulties of correlation of 
American and European Tertiary rocks 
are very great, though further research 
will probably lessen these materially. 

Lastly, the important contribution of 
Prof. Lindgren on the igneous rocks 
of the Cordilleras must be noticed. Of 
late years many geologists both in America 
and elsewhere have resolutely applied 
themselves to find an explanation for 
voleanic action. As a result rapid strides 
in petrological research have been made. 
But the record of igneous activity in the 
earth is perhaps less complete than that 
of organic life, and each observer estimates 
this incompleteness differently. Prof. 
Lindgren gives first a short history of 
igneous activity in the Cordilleras, and 
then offers an explanation. He does not 
consider that much magmatic absorption 
of marginal rocks takes place, nor that 
magmatic stoping will always explain 
the bursting through of magmas into the 
surface region of the lithosphere. He 
considers that the earth’s crust is hetero- 
geneous both radially and tangentially, 
so that distinct petrographical provinces 
can be recognized, and that these provinces 
are samples of the lower portion of the 
crust in their vicinity. He postulates, 
however, two types of magma, an acid 
and a basic, and differences in petro- 
graphical provinces are explained by 
different initial amounts of these two 
magmas. 

Throughout the work each author has 
set forth the present state of American 
geology as it appears to him. Each 
is an authority in his own province, and 
so the work is an exceedingly valuable 
compilation of facts and present inter- 
pretations of them. Although Dana’s 
name is hardly mentioned after the 
first chapter, the whole volume is a 
subtle compliment to his greatness. 
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SOCIETIES. 


SocrETy OF ANTIQUARIES.— May 20.—Sir Arthur 
Evans, President, in the chair. 

Mr. Reginald Smith submitted a report on 
excavations conducted on behalf of the British 
Museum in gravels at Rickmansworth. The 
pits selected had for some years produced paleo- 
liths in quantity, and the intention was to find 
specimens in position which might date the 
deposits, at least archeologically. The pit in 
Long Valley Wood, Croxley Green, showed 
about 26 ft. of gravel and Tertiary material on 
chalk, and yielded human work in flint at the 
base; but nothing contemporary was found in 
four days at Mill End, west of Rickmansworth, 
though a fine series from both sites was exhibited 
by Sir Arthur Evans, St. Albans Museum, and 
Messrs. Davis, Kitchin, and Sadler. The Mill 
End pit was marked as valley gravel on the 
Geological Survey map of 1871, but the Croxley 
deposit appeared as plateau gravel, of the kind 
that passed below the Boulder clay at Bricket 
Wood and Finchley. If the map were correct, 
the implements would confirm other recent finds 
in plateau gravel far away from rivers; but if 
the gravel were laid down by the Colne, the 
Croxley pit would be comparable with Swans- 
combe, the whole of the Drift period being re- 
presented at both places. Chelles types pre- 
dominated, but there were many St. Acheul 
ovates, and a few Le Moustier points, the last 
probably from brick-earth. There were diffi- 
culties involved in either interpretation of the 
Croxley gravel, but the archeological evidence 

was quite definite. 

Mr. Dewey contributed notes on the geological 
questions involved, and pointed out the im- 
portance of the excavations in ascertaining the 
relationship of the gravel at Croxley Green pit 
and the fluvio-glacial drift lying on the adjacent 
hill-tops. The work failed to detect any dis- 
continuity between the two spreads of gravel, 
but it seemed highly probable that the Croxley 
Green gravel was merely rearranged fluvio- 
glacial material, derived from the neighbourhood. 
At Mill End the top of the hill was covered with 
a thick sheet of fluvio-glacial gravel identical in 
character with the Croxley Green deposits. 
Eighty feet below, down the hill, there was a 
wide spread of gravel forming a terrace flanking 
the River Colne, and it was in this spread that 
the pits at Mill End had been excavated. After 
the glacial period normal river-erosion would 
rearrange the gravels and deposit them in terraces, 
but there was properly no great break in the 
succession. The marked distinction at Mill End 
rendered it highly improbable that, at such a short 
distance, a similar gravel containing identical 
implements should be of greatly different age. 

Mr. Lawrence Weaver read a short paper 
comparing the building prices of 1671-87 with 
those obtaining at the present day. The inquiry 
was based on the accounts of Wren’s City churches, 
a paper on which was read by Mr. Weaver on 
December 10th last. Mr. William Lunn made 
full, but unpriced copies of the complete bills 
relating to St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, and to St. 
Mary-le-Bow, and then priced these bills as a 
contractor would price them to-day. Mr. Lunn 
found that the cost of rebuilding St. Stephen’s 
to-day would be 15,4001., as compared with 
7,6521., the actual cost in Wren’s time ; and the 
rebuilding of St. Mary’s would cost 38,500/., as 
compared with the actual cost of 15,4731. If, 
then, 2} were taken as the average rate of increase, 
the total cost of the fifty-one City churches would 
be to-day no more than 700,0001. 





Royatw Numismatic.—Moy 20.—Sir Arthur 
Evans, President, in the chair. 

Mr. William Gunn exhibited a third brass of 
Carausius (obv. IMP C CARAUSIUS PF AUG; rev. 
PAX AUG: S P MLXXI, Pax holding olive-branch 
and sceptre) found in York. Mr. Henry Garside 
exhibited a proof in silver from dies for the 
bronze penny of 1860, with beaded circles on 
obverse and reverse. Mr. Walters exhibited the 
coins discussed in his paper. 

Mr. Walters read a paper describing some rare 
and unpublished coins in his collection. The 
most remarkable of these were three unique coins 
of Nero: a medallion or four-sestertius piece with 
reverse the harbour of Ostia; a dupondius with 
reverse Neptune standing to 1., s.c. in the field ; 
and a very fine sestertius with reverse Victory to 
r., holding a palm-branch in her right hand, and 
a figure of Rome in her left. The other coins 
described included, besides several rare coins of 
Augustus, a sestertius of Galba with reverse 
Galba in a quadriga on a triumphal arch; and 
a bronze coin of Otho of Alexandria mint with 
reverse head of Nike. 





Zootogicat.— May 11.—Dr. A. Smith Wood- 
ward, V.-P., in the aaa —Prof. H. Maxwell Lefroy, 
Curator of Insects, gave an account of the House- 
Fly Exhibition to be held in the Society’s gardens, 
and exhibited specimens of various kinds of fly- 
traps which would be on view. The habits of the 
common house-flies and blow-flies would also be 
shown, as well as samples of the chemicals and 
appliances useful in dealing with fly-outbreaks. 
For the benefit of health officers, the publications 
dealing with flies had been collected, and would 
be available for consultation. A special illus. 
trated pamphlet dealing with the life-history of 
flies, Pee carried by them, &c., was in 
course of preparation, and would be sold at 
2d. per copy. 

Miss E. A. Fraser presented a paper on the head- 
cavities and development of the eye-muscles in 
Trichosurus vulpecula, with notes on some other 
marsupials. —Dr. R. Broom gave an account of 
two papers, ‘On the Organ of Jacobson and its 
Relations in the ‘ Insectivora,’’ Part I[I.,’ and 
‘On the Anomodont Genera, Pristerodon and 
Tropidostoma.’—Mrs. H. L. M. Pixell-Goodrich 
contributed a paper entitled ‘Minchinia: a 
Haplosporidian.’ 





METEOROLOGICAL.— May 19.—Major H. G. 
Lyons, President, in the chair. 

Dr. H. R. Mill and mr. H. E. Carter read a 
paper on ‘The Wet Winter of 1914-15.’ They 
dealt fully with the abnormal rainfall of the 
four months, November, 1914, to February, 1915, 
and showed that the general rainfall for England 
and Wales for this period was 20-21 inches. A 
striking feature of the comparison with the average 
is that the area with less than 12 inches of rain 
was barely one-tenth part of the area on the 
average map, while the area with more than 
30 inches was nearly seven times as great as on 
the average ma December was by far the 
wettest month, re general rainfall being 211 per 
cent of the average ; in November it was 134 per 
cent, in January 143 per cent, and in February 
198 per cent of the average. The persistent 
nature of the rainfall caused extensive floods over 
practically all the low-lying parts of the country. 
The wettest previous winters were those of 
1876-7 and 1911-12; that of 1914-15 was shown 
to be wetter than either of them. 

Mr. J. E. Clark read his ‘ Report on the Pheno- 
logical Observations from December, 1913, to 
November, 1914,’ which was based on the returns 
from 133 stations in various parts of the British 
Isles. This was the fourth successive mild year, 
the mean date for the plant records being a week 
earlier than the average. The dominating 
factors were the abnormally mild autumn of 1913, 
the mild winter, and remarkably genial April 
weather. Fruits and crops were prejudiced by 
the serious May frosts, and droughty conditions 
from mid-April to October; on the other hand, 
the sunny warmth of the autumn largely con- 
tributed to make the year successful for the 
farmer, and partially so for fruit-growers. 


HIsTORICAL.— May 20.—Prof. Firth, President, 
in the chair.—A paper was read by the Rev. P. H. 
Ditchfield on ‘The Errors of Macaulay in his 
Estimation of the Squires and Parsons of the 
Seventeenth Century.’ 

The following were declared elected as Fellows : 
J. R. M. Butler, Miss H. M. Cam, R. Hippisley 
Cox, the Hon. Eveline Godley, D. ie Heatley, 
the Rev. G. V. Jourdan, D.D., C. B. R. Kent, 
Miss E. C. Lodge, J. D. Mackie, Miss Street, Miss 
Tanner, E. A. Whittuck, and P. C. Yorke. The 
Imperial Public Library, "Petrograd, was admitted 
as a subscribing library. 





MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 


Mon. Royal Institution.—3, ‘Methods of depicting Character in 
Fletion and — Lecture II., Mr. nae Ward.— 
5, Genera e 

= Aristotelian, 8.—‘Bome Theories of Knowledge,’ F. 


Tours. Horticultural, $.—‘Recent Investigations on the Production 
f Plant Food in the Soil,’ Lectu oe i. Dr. E. J. Russell. 
(Thirteenth Masters Memorial Lect re) 
— Royal Institution, 3.—* The Evolution of Steel: Influence on 
Civilization,’ Lecture II., Prof. J. O. Arno 
_ ~~ ical, 5.30.—‘Notes on a Nest- ee - Chimpanzee,’ Mr. 
ennison ; and other Papers. 


— colonial wea , 830.—'The Outlook for National Unity,’ 
Wen. Geologica ® Minerals of the Granitic Rocks 


—' The 
the "Rsiieh ne S District,’ Messrs. R. H. Rastall and 
Wi 


coc 

Turns. Rep 4 “Institution, "3.—' Methods of depictin Chegecter in 
Lame | om 9 Biograp phy,’ Lecture III., Mr. Wilfrid Ward 

5.—‘The Bits tory of the Gradual Develo) opment of 

one the Gromndwork of Geographical Science,’ Sir Clements 


- Institute of *Actuarier, 5.—Annual Meetirg. 
= Historical. 8.30.—‘The Expansion of Germany since 1890,’ Mr. 
est Barker. 


Fri. Astronomical, 5 
— Ro ~ Institution, 9.—' Music and Poetry,’ Dr. H. Walford 


vies. 
Sat. Royal Institution, 3.— — of Scots: III. Mary 
Stuart and her Son,’ Prot, rid 8. Rait. 





FINE ARTS 


 ——— 


The Church Bells of Shropshire: their 
Founders, Inscriptions, Traditions, and 
Uses. By H. B. Walters. (Oswestry, 
Woodall, Minshall, Thomas & Co., 11. 1s.) 


Mr. WALTERS’s book is an important con- 
tribution to our knowledge of English 
bells and bell-founding. It is the result 
of several years of personal investigation 
of Shropshire church bells, and careful 
comparison of data. The late Mr. Thomas 
North, of Leicester, the author of 
the account of the church bells of the 
dioceses of Peterborough and Lincoln, 
began to collect materials for a similar 
work on Shropshire bells, but at the time 
of his death in 1884 no great progress had 
been made in the matter. The rubbings 
of Shropshire inscriptions, &c., that were 
among his papers were committed to the 
care of the Shropshire Archeological 
Society, under whose auspices Mr. Walters. 
took up the investigations that have 
resulted in the present volume. The 
work is arranged under the deaneries of 
the dioceses of Hereford, Lichfield, and 
St. Asaph, among which the county of 
Salop is divided in perplexing and incon- 
venient fashion, further complications 
being due to recent alterations of the 
medizval boundaries. 

Salop has about 265 churches of ancient 
foundation. The Domesday record gives 
27 manors as possessing churches in 1086, 
and 26 others as having priests who pre- 
sumably had churches to serve. There 
is evidence of the existence of four or 
five more Saxon foundations than 
those mentioned, so that probably about 
200 date from after the Conquest and 
before the Reformation. Four or five 
churches are of post- Reformation, but 
not modern, date, one of which—that at 
Newtown near Wem—is dedicated to King 
Charles the Martyr; and there are 56 
dating from the nineteenth century. 

These 317 churches possess 1,027 bells, 
of which 37 bear medieval inscriptions, 
and about the same number of blank 
bells are of early date. These early bells are 
mainly to be found in the less accessible 
villages. Bitterley, near Ludlow, possesses 
three bells that have hung untouched by 
innovations since the sixteenth century ; 
and Acton Scott, near Church Stretton, 
has used its three for some 450 years. The 
little church of Cold Weston, near Ludlow, 
Mr. Walters thinks, possesses the oldest 
bell in the county, which is certainly of 
the thirteenth, and possibly of the twelfth 
century, but it is uninscribed. Tasley, 
near Bridgnorth, has one of the earliest 
inscribed bells, dating from about the 
middle of the fourteenth century. Mr. 
Walters gives references in every case to 
the Edwardian Inventories of Church 
Goods, and also to Browne Willis’s MS. 
lists of Shropshire bells in 1740 and 1752. 
We learn from the Edwardian lists of the 
existence, in some cases, of chapels that 
have now disappeared. In the inventory 
for Chirbury in 1552 is:—‘‘To the 
Chapell of Roryngton belongythe, Ite” 
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one bell”; and an interesting note in Mr. 
Walters’s addenda mentions that this bell 
may have been recast by John Edwardes, 
the purchaser of Rorrington in 1637, and 
be still in existence and restored to its 
old home at Rorrington, though all re- 
membrance of the chapel is lost. The 
bell of the chapel at Eyton-on-Severn, 
near Wroxeter, pulled down some fifty 
or more years ago, was recast as a dinner- 
bell, and is still in use. There are several 
destroyed or ruined churches and chapels 
which are known to have possessed bells 
that have now absolutely disappeared ; 
and overmuch zeal in recasting has caused 
the loss of several interesting examples 
of the bell-founder’s craft, even since 1884, 

Mr. Walters has made a careful study 
of the styles of early bell-founders, and 
embodies much interesting information 
in his chapter on them. Shropshire pos- 
sesses only one medieval London bell (at 
Oldbury, near Bridgnorth), but it has 
a foreign one (the second bell at Baschurch) 
cast in 1447 by Jan van Venloe. Another 
fifteenth - century bell (at Stirchley) is 
by Johannes de Colsale, an otherwise 
unknown founder. Mr. Walteis thinks 
his name may be derived from Cossall, 
near Nottingham, but it might with equal 
probability come from Codsall, near Wol- 
verhampton. 

The convenience of water carriage on 
the Severn brought the work of Worcester 
and Gloucester bellfounders much into 
Shropshire from the fifteenth century 
onwards. The famous firm of Rudhall 
of Gloucester are responsible for some 
300 bells in the county, but Shrop- 
shire was not without bellfounders 
of its own. Shrewsbury had its founder 
in the fifteenth century; and at the 
close of the seventeenth, Thomas Roberts, 
and later Ellis Hughes, were at work there. 
Wellington, between 1595 and 1682, had 
the flourishing foundry of the Clibury 
family, whose name constantly occurs in 
the accounts of seventeenth - century 
churchwardens who wished to alter or 
recast their church bells. 

Mr. Walters has collected many quaint 
entries from the parish books, such as 
at Condover :— 

“1591. P4 for y* Belfounder y° 13 daye of 
June, when he came to hand, and awnswered 
for to caste the Bell, for his dyner and for 
heye for his horse, vij'. ., .P« for those yt were 
at y* hevinge up of y* new Bell and uppon 
y® bellfounder, the 20‘ August, xiv‘.”’ 

Or in 1653 :— 

“Item layd out on our Jurney to Welling- 

ton, goinge with the great bell, man’s meate, 
horse meate, and oxe meate, and beere 
bestowed of the workemen, 1. 16. 6.” 
The last of these items may be paralleled 
in several other lists, and bellringing seems 
to have been often looked upon as very dry 
work. The entries have many touches 
of human interest, such as one at Ches- 
wardine, where the notices relating to 
the bells are unusually full: ‘‘ 1611. Ree 
of Elisabeth Leeke, a poore woeman, to y* 
castinge of y* great bell, iij* iiij*.” 

Aword must be given to the chapter on 
the bell customs, which Mr. Walters has 
carefully collected. It is specially valuable 





as many of them have fallen into abeyance, 
and may soon be forgotten. 

The bells themselves bear very varied 
inscriptions, from the medizwval ‘“‘ Ave 
Maria” to nineteenth-century couplets. 
One at Hordley, near Ellesmere, has, 
** Sancta Trinitas ora pro nobis,” in which 
the fifteenth-century bellfounder has 
confused ‘Sancta Trinitas unus Deus, 
miserere nobis,” with the ordinary invo- 
cation to a saint. 

The book is well produced, but we 
notice a few small misprints. ‘“ Ratlings- 
hope” should be Ratlinghope; and 
Bridgnorth has in one place an unnecessary 
“e,” a slip annoying to Salopians. On 
p. 72, in the account of the Much 
Wenlock chimes, “‘ James Harry ” should 
be James Hanny, a Shrewsbury clook- 
maker. 








CHINESE ART AT THE BURLINGTON 
FINE ARTS CLUB. 


Tae wealth and variety of interest of 
this show make the task of writing 
about it somewhat paralysing—it is a 
little like writing an essay on the British 
Museum in the demands it makes for 
varied erudition and co-ordinating power. 
We content ourselves with some reflections 
on the unique suitability of getting together 
a collection of Chinese art at such 
a@ moment. To study the collection of 
works now on view in Savile Row is to 
realize that in comparison with ourselves 
the Chinese artist lived, indeed, in a world 
of restricted opportunity; only thus can 
we explain his perfect craftsmanship. He 
lavishes on the carving of a pebble the 

atience and organizing power which might 
Reve planned a massacre or undercut a 
commercial rival with a shoddy article. 
This concentration is the price that must be 
paid for prolonged peace, and if such a 
peace should prove to be, as some people 
would wish, the result of the present war, we 
may all be reduced to making the best of 
what material we have, instead of occupying 
ourselves with securing an ever-larger share 
of the resources and potentialities of the 
earth. Inhabited by a poor people of 
stunted predatory instincts, China has been 
until now a Peter Pan among modern states, 
asking for little else than to be left alone 
with its playthings. These, its toys, have 
thus a certain interest as the logical result 
of pacificism. 

he exhibits are in many materials. 
Marble, bronze, and cast-iron; ivory, bamboo 
root, and rhinoceros horn; jade, alabaster 
and chalcedony, crystal and agate, and other 
carved stones are used as are paint and 
embroidery, with a nicer differentiation of 
the treatments proper in each case than 
Western art usually achieves. The attitude 
of the Chinese artist towards his materials 
is friendly rather than masterful; he 
humours them with a not quite fanciful 
sense of their preferences, delighted to 
utilize, as in the magnificent Recumbent 
Horse in grey jade (Case C, 7) or the genial 
Li Po in his Cups, of bamboo root (Case 
A, 10), accidental natural forms which lend 
themselves to a given subject. We may 
note also in this connexion a certain type of 
Taoist ivory carving, represented here by 
eight figures (Case A, Nos. 4 and 9), in 
which the drapery is reduced to a kind of 
low relief, in order to maintain the simplicity 
of the polished carved shaft. One might 
fancy M. Rodin’s ‘ Balzac’ as having been 
insp-red in part by these close-wrapped 
figures of Eastern sages, each heeling over 


slightly from its base. We imagine also, 
when we look at the severely sculptural 
method of many of the tiny bronze statuettes, 
that the slow.yielding of Nature in many of 
her forms to the artist is rather relished than 
otherwise. It is only in quite late work that 
we occasionally feel something like parade 
of a patience which, as a rule, retains its 
élan and spontaneity when carried to a pitch 
which with us is associated with weary 
compilation, and the vagrant attention of a 
mind distracted by things outside the work 
in hand. The finish of the best Chinese art 
is not attainable except to one with a 
childlike absorption in the game and with 
a due sense of its possibilities, and hence 
the enormous value to moderns of the West 
of these toys. They demonstrate that the 
human soul is as elastic in its adaptability 
as the eye. The boy plays in a pool by the 
seashore, and when he is absorbed in his 
play, the rocks by swift illusion become 
mountain ranges—the weeds submerged 
forests, deep down beneath the argosies 
which float above them. So by a process of 
intensive culture the fashioning of these 
trifles becomes an heroic enterprise, calling 
forth the full exercise of man’s powers, and 
the degree of spiritual activity is the basis 
of valuation, not the material on which 
it works. Here are a whole race of 
craftsmen who constantly rise to the level 
attained only by our rare great men. At 
the point where our learning becomes 
sophisticated and self-conscious they are 
our equals and remain naive; where our 
freedom becomes loose and careless, they 
accompany us with assured intention and 
full responsibility—courageous, yet clair- 
voyant. 

We have dwelt so much on this exhibition 
in its missionary aspect, as exposing a culture 
which does not proselytize by means of high 
explosives, that we cannot deal with it in 
detail, nor, indeed, do we wish to discuss 
dates or attributions with the learned 
specialists who have brought it together. 
Besides the carvings already referred to, we 
were particularly attracted by two figures 
(Cambodian) of Buddha (64 and 70), and a 
small figure of Kuan Yin (73) of rather Indian 
character ; also, in sculpture of larger scale, 
by the ‘Emperor’ in cast-iron (to the left 
of the fireplace). Some of the textiles 
exhibited appeared to us almost vulgar, 
but, though dating from quite late in the 
Ts’ing Dynasty, the superbly distinguished 
hanging pictures of brocade (2 and 3) are 
a@ revelation of the use of still-life subject- 
matter bound together, though by how 
tenuous a constructive element, into an 
ensemble perfect in its cool tranquillity. 

The paintings are not all of the highest 
class, perhaps; for Chinese paintings it 
would be easy to over-estimate the obviously 
charming little landscapes (3 and 4) hung 
over the fireplace. But European 
standards are not such that we need ex- 
tenuate the beauty of such Ming work as 
No. 7, with its delicacy and refinement of 
mood ; or the ornate colour of the two great 
decorative compositions, ascribed to a 
rather earlier date (2and 5); or the intimate 
landscape painting (16) by T’ang Yin; or 
the large design (18) which, at first sight 
revealing a happy looseness akin to that of 
Morland, betrays on closer acquaintance 
such firmness of control. 








OTHER EXHIBITIONS. 


In the loan exhibition of works by 
Whistler, at the Galleries of Messrs. Colnaghi 
& Obach, in aid of the Professional Classes 
Relief Council, the bulk of the works are 





too slight to offer the artistic public the 
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much-needed opportunity of revising judg- 
ment of an artist whose reputation has 
suffered somewhat from the. indiscriminate 
praise which often follows neglect. To the 
real beauties of slightness—in things in- 
completely developed, and as such presum- 
ably alive with possibilities—Whistler offered 
an almost exaggerated homage. His ad- 
mirers have been hypnotized into extending 
it to scraps of his handiwork. Chelsea 
Shops (38) is a dire example which no 
connoisseur would trouble to pick off the 
floor, if he found it in the studio of an artist 
unknown to fame. Spontaneity, the avoid- 
ance of mechanical elaboration, is no longer 
so rare a thing as to possess quite the 
protestant value that it had in Whistler’s 
day, and the choice is no longer between 
refusing to regard it as a virtue at all and 
proclaiming it all-sufficient. The show 
displays the impressionable character of the 
artist, suggesting affinities now with Albert 
Moore and Leighton, now with Matthew 
Maris or Manet. Yet, again, the clever 
Guitar-Player (44) betrays, in a subtilized 
form indeed, the influence of the rather 
debased school of Italian water- colour 
painters more or less associated with 
Fortuny. Au Bord de la Mer (49) is a 
dainty note ; Lz petite Maison Rouge a more 
studied painting, which shows how much 
variety of quality in paint Whistler could 
devise between narrow limits. None of 
the paint is very opaque, none very 
transparent, and his taste for handling 
always a material intrinsically mysterious 
and evasive led readily to something nega- 
tive and non-committal. Allied as it almost 
invariably was with a like shrinking from 
any high standard of definition in form—so 
that the straight lines are never harshly 
straight, or the curves aflutter with mean- 
ingless, if dainty, irregularities—it militated 
against compact statement; and there is 
much detail even in these tiny pictures 
which seems, as it were, at a loose end and 
not essential. Of the larger works, Harmony 
in Red : Lamplight (15) reveals these defects 
in the domain of colour: it looks like the 
effort of a man determined to work in 
incommensurable quantities before he was 
able to strike with reasonable certainty the 
obvious notes which constitute the “ piano- 
forte playing” of the painter. Grey and 
Silver (6), however, is successful within its 
limits, being carefully balanced, and possessing 
a sufficient stiffening of firmly struck tones. 
Of the pastels, La Jeunesse (23) has gaiety 
and grace—many of the others have gaiety, 
but a certain staccato trickiness of draughts- 
manship, degenerating in Ariel (1) to some- 
thing very cheap. In The Violet Cap (32) 
the intimate expressiveness of the pose is 
captured by running to forms so slender as 
hardly to relate to the masses of the design. 
Design in its larger sense is perhaps more 
studied than when these pictures were 
painted, and their superiority to most current 
work of that day is not now seen as a very 
positive achievement. No. 43, for example, 
appears to-day like two pictures accidentally 
joined. Noir et Or: Millie Finch (37) has 
unusual character in both head and figure. 


At the Leicester Galleries Lady Butler 
shows her well-known Scotland for Ever, and 
(to be sold in aid of the Officers’ Families 
Fund) a number of water-colours dealing 
with the romantic and, indeed, almost the 
elegant side of war in the Napoleonic period. 

In the gallery adjoining Mr. Alfred Parsons 
shows a number of studies, in some of 
which his always firm stroke is united 
with rather more power of co-ordination 
and colour-sense than are usual in his 
finished pictures. Nos. 20, 31, 51, 53, and 
67 are among the best. 





MUSIC 


a 
OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 


250 Questions on Musical Form in 25 
Graduated Papers. By A. Eaglefield Hull. 
(Augener, ls. net.}—These Questions have 
been specially prepared, not to help candi- 
dates to pass any particular examination, 
but to enable students to express briefly 
and clearly what they have learnt from 
books or teachers respecting form. The 
answers can be given in writing or viva 
voce, Dr. Hull recommending the former. 
The questions are not in any way catchy. 
We strongly recommend students not to refer 
to the ‘ Key of Model Answers,’ published 
by Dr. Hull, until the answers are com- 
pletely written out. What is quickly learnt 
is apt to be soon forgotten, and labour-saving 
devices are a bad short cut to education. 


Pocket Sing-Song Book, edited by W. G. 
McNaught (Novello, 1s.), is a very handy 
collection, for it contains much within a 
moderate space, and the type, though small, 
is clear. Moreover, it appeals to the many— 
to soldiers, sailors, schools, homes, &c. The 
pianoforte parts are quite simple; but in 
the case of a few folk-songs (‘ Admiral Ben- 
bow,’ ‘Land of my Fathers,’ &c.) only the 
melodies are given. All are printed in 
ordinary and tonic sol-fa notation. The 
National Anthems of England, France, and 
Russia are included. To these, however, 
those of Italy, and possibly other countries, 
will have to be added in a new edition. 


WE have received from Messrs. Lengnick 
& Co. The Eclipse Series of Artistic Albums : 
Favourite Pianoforte Pieces, by Merkel, 
Chaikovsky, Rubinstein, Heller, and Hen- 
selt, 1s. net each; by Grieg, 2s. net. The 
Merkel Album contains pieces which havo 
become popular because they are pleasant 
to play, and easier to interpret than those 
in the other Albums. The Heller selections 
have long been favourites, notably the a 
flat T'arantelle and the lovely ‘ Wander- 
stunden’ in p flat. Of the other Albums 
the names of the composers are sufficient 
recommendations ; their short piano pieces 
will long outlive their most ambitious 
works. The printing of the music is very 
clear, while the phrase and other marks will 
prove helpful. 


Messrs. STAINER & Bett send us several 
pieces. England is Watching, words and music 
by Charles 8. Marshall (1s. 6d. net), has a good, 
strong diatonic melody ; but in the accom- 
paniment there are some weak places.—My 
April Lady and Dream Song, by Dorothy 
Gandy (ls. 6d. net), are two quiet, tastefully 
written songs under one cover.—Who Goes ? 
words by Beatrix Brice-Miller, music by 
Richard H. Walthew (ls. 6d. net), a baritone 
song, has dramatic touches, and good effects 
are produced by simple means.—Our Free- 
dom Tree is a Belgian national hymn set to a 
Manx melody, and arranged for mixed voices 
by G. Coleman Young (3d.). The Manx 
air, ‘ Drogh Vraane,’ is bold, and suitable to 
the words. Plainer harmonies and fewer 
passing notes would have resulted in a 
stronger accompaniment.— Cradle Hymn, 
music by Harold E. Darke (13d.), is a quaint 
setting of a translation of a hymn by Martin 
Luther. — Noel, a Carol for Mixed Voices 
and Bells ad lib., music by Norman O’Neiil 
(3d.), is a quaint and effective setting of 
a@ poem by Mr. Belloc. If no bells are 
available, their part can be played on the 
pianoforte (two octaves higher) in octaves. 


Musical Gossip. 


M. Viapimir Rosrna’s season of Russian, 
French, and Italian opera opened last Satur- 
day evening at the London Opera-House 
with Chaikovsky’s ‘ Pique-Dame,’ given for 
the first time in England. No stage work of 
| his was produced during Sir Joseph Beecham’s 

two seasons at Drury Lane, for they were de- 
voted to the composers Mussorgsky, Boro- 
| din, and Rimsky-Korsakov, who recognized 
| Glinka as the founder of a school of national 
| opera. At first Chaikovsky was on friendly 
terms with the brotherhood. In a letter he 
refers to the talented young Russian com- 
posers who were gaining in influence and 
in importance. Soon afterwards we find him 
complaining of their extravagances, especi- 
ally Mussorgsky. Thus he was not a whole- 
hearted admirer of the so-called band. His 
reverence for the ‘old gods, Mozart and 
Haydn,” was too great for him to tolerate 
the caustic remarks made by some of them, 
probably when provoked by the utterances 
of ultra-conservatives. ‘The Queen of 
Spades’ would have been out of place in 
company with works of so different a kind. 
Through intercourse with the Nationalists, 
Chaikovsky perhaps avoided giving undue: 
prominence to the orchestra. For instance, 
when, in the duet between Lisa and Herman 
in the first act, the former is yielding to the 
lover’s entreaty for pity, there is a joyful 
phrase in the orchestra which seems to 
announce one of those highly emotional’ 
passages of which there are many examples 
in Chaikovsky’s symphonic works, but it 
does not last long enough to be interesting 
as music. His orchestra constantly reflects. 
the feelings of the dramatis persone. Occa- 
sionally, as in the storm, and later in the 
howling of the wind, there are realistic effects, 
though of a somewhat conventional kind. 

The first act is the least striking of the 
three. It introduces us, however, to the 
chief characters of the drama, or rather melo- 





drama. Pushkin’s story on which the book 
is based is, for the most part, sombre or 
weird; but the librettist, the composer’s 


brother Modeste, offers some effective con- 
trasts, notably the Interlude of ‘ The Faithful 
Shepherdess,’ with its dainty dancing and 
bright choruses. The music reflects Mozart 
and Haydn. There are some dramatic effects: 
in the scene of the death of the Countess; and 
in the final riotous scene in the last act, when, 
mad with his losses in gambling, Herman 
kills himself, the music is appropriate, and 
at the end impressive. 

The performance was very good, and the- 
piece was effectively staged. Mesdames: 
Aimée Nikitina and Eugénie Baron-Fonariova,. 
who impersonated Lisa and her friend Pauline, 
and Madame Slava Krassavina as the Coun- 
tess, deserve praise for their acting and sing- 
ing. M. Vladimir Rosing, who has a good 
voice, acted a difficult part with skill and 
admirable restraint. The choral singing was 
bright and intelligent, and the orchestrah 
playing, under the capable direction of 
M. E. Gourevitch, excellent. The late: 
beginning and the long entr’actes were 
unfortunate, but excusable on a first night ; 
but the shorter the latter, the better for the- 
piece and for the audience. 

The special interest of the performance 
of ‘Madama, Butterfly ’ lay in the impersona- 
tion of Butterfly by Madame Tamaki Miura. 
Her singing was good, but from the beginning 
to the end the difference was felt between 
an assumption of the part—we have seen 
many excellent artists in it—and one who, 
being Japanese, takes it naturally. Her 
gestures in the first act were characteristic. 
In the third act the manner of Butterfly’s 
death was new and striking. M. Léon 
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Laffitte has a good voice, but it was at times 
too prominent. 

Tae Eart OF CHESTERFIELD once made 
excuse to his son for writing a long letter on 
the ground that he had not time to write a 
short one. Prof. Tovey, however, is prob- 
ably not conscious of the length of his new 
Symphony in p, which was produced at the 
-concert of the London Symphony Orchestra 
at Queen’s Hall on Monday. He seems to 
have got interested in the music, and in the 
development of his themes his well-known 
skill in harmony and counterpoint tempted 
him to go somewhat to excess. His the- 
matic material is promising, and there were 
many interesting pages in the score. Length 
‘was particularly noticeable in the slow move- 
ment, which, by the way, opened with fine 
effect ; but the Finale was laboured. The 
performance under M. Henri Verbrugghen’s 
direction was excellent. 

The programme opened with Haydn’s 
Symphony in D, one of his lightest and 
brightest London Symphonies, and M. 
Verbrugghen gave a delightful reading of 
it. Prof. Tovey’s work was followed by 
Beethoven’s ‘ Eroica.’ 


Tae third and last Orchestral Concert 
organized by Mr. de Lara took place at 
Queen’s Hall last Saturday. There was one 
novelty, a Suite de Ballet by Mr. Percy Pitt, 
of which the music is refined and tastefully 
scored. It was effectively given under his 
direction. In Sir Charles Stanford’s varia- 
tions for piano and orchestra on ‘Down 
among the Dead Men,’ Master Solomon dis- 
played his wonted life and_ skill. Mr. 
Edward German’s familiar ‘Welsh Rhap- 
sody’ and Sir A. Mackenzie’s humorous 
‘Tam o’Shanter’ were given with all 
‘spirit under the direction of their respective 
composers. Madame Réjane again created 
a strong impression by reciting, for the third 
time, M. Emile Cammaerts’s poem; and 
Miss Muriel Foster sang with marked feeling 
Mr. Rutland Boughton’s setting of Mr. 
Edward Carpenter’s ‘ The Dead Christ.’ 


In aid of the Musicians’ Relief Fund, Mr. 
‘M. Montagu-Nathan began a series of six 
lectures on Wednesday, at the Boudoir 
‘Theatre, 128, Pembroke Gardens, Kensing- 
ton, on the new Russian operas to be pro- 
‘duced at the London Opera-House. These 
Jectures will continue every Wednesday up 
to, and including, July 7th, and will begin 
at 5 Pe. 

‘Troe BriGHTON MuNICIPAL ORCHESTRA, 
-under the direction of Mr. Lyell-Taylor, is 
giving concerts at the Aquarium with ex- 
-cellent programmes. Bach, Beethoven, and 
a few other standard German composers are 
represented, but not on a large scale. The 
greater portion of each programme is de- 
voted to British, French, and Russian music. 
Although orchestral pieces and songs calcu- 
‘lated to please the general public have been 
selected, they are all of high quality. The 
prices of admission are very small, and on 
Thursday evening nothing ischarged. After- 
noon and evening concerts take place every 
-day. 

Ow the 25th inst. the Société des Concerts 
Francais will give a concert in aid of the 
‘Comité Général pour les Victimes de la 
Guerre en Pologne. A first performance in 
London will be given of Florent Schmitt's 
setting of the 46th Psalm for organ, two 
pianos, soprano solo, and chorus. 





PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 
Bux. Special Concert, 3.30, Royal Albert Hall. 
Mox.—Sar. Russian and French Opera, London Opera-House. 
Mon.—Sat. Promenade Concerts, 8, Royal Albert Hall 
Moy. London Symphony Orchestra, 8 Queen's Aall 


“Tvss. Albert Sammons’s Violio Recital, § 15, Zolian Hall. 
- uartet, 8.30, Steinway Hall. 

Pa. ney House Chamber C oncert, 3.29, 9 House. 
— été des Concerts Francais, 8.30, Holian Hall. 





Dramatic Gossip. 


Last Sunpay’s performance of the Pioneer 
Players at the Playhouse was dedicated to 
the memory of Laurence Irving. Two one- 
act plays by him were performed, and Mr. 
H. B. Irving read a paper on ‘The Drama 
as a Factor in Social Progress,’ which was 
delivered by his brother in Toronto, shortly 
before his death in the Empress of Ireland 
disaster. Laurence Irving was, at his best, 
a fine actor, but his dramatic compositions 
lack distinction. The first of the two 
plays to be acted was ‘The Terrorist,’ an 
exciting sketch which has been seen before. 
Mr. Stanley Turnbull as the Governor gave 
the play a curiously un-Russian touch; he 
should at least have worn a beard. Hilda 
Moore was convincing in the title -part. 
The other play, ‘Godefroi and Yolande,’ 
was obviously written under the influence 
of Maeterlinck’s doctrine that the soul 
remains pure, whatever happens to the 
body. Yolande is a courtesan, expecting a 
visit from her lover the king, Philippe le 
Bel, and his brother the Archbishop. In 
their honour an elaborate masque is being 
prepared. Before the guests arrive, Yolande 
feels ill, and a doctor is summoned, who 
prepares us for the horrible climax. The 
festivities begin, and after a while Yolande 
enters to take her part in them, when the 
cause of her paleness is suddenly recognized : 
she isaleper. All the guests flee, except the 
clerk Godefroi, who accompanies Yolande 
into the world. The introduction of such a 
disease into the play did not justify itself. 
Mr. Ben Webster and Ruth Mackay worked 
well in the name parts, but in common with 
the rest of the cast, they did not seem to be 
at ease. 


Ar the Little Theatre the Irish Players 
gave on Thursday and Friday in last week 
Synge’s masterpiece, ‘The Playboy of the 
Western World.’ Eithne MaGee and Mr. 
Sydney Morgan filled the chief parts well, 
and the solemn drunkenness of Mr. Sinclair 
as the heavy father was quite comic. The 
odour of stale beer from the village public- 
house was wafted well over the footlights. 

Tne main piece was preceded by ‘The 
Gaol Gate’ of Lady Gregory, a gloomy 
piece of work, acted amid gloomier scenery. 
Tae crooning of Sara Allgood as the mother 
of the hanged man was effective. 


The Atheneum of January 23rd con- 
tained a notice of Verhaeren’s ‘ Le Cloitre,’ 
performed by a Belgian company at the 
Kingsway Theatre. The play, however, had 
been acted in an English translation, for 
which Mr. Osman Edwards was responsible, 
by Miss Horniman’s company at the Gaiety 
Theatre, Manchester, in October, 1910. 
The version employed on that occasion has 
now appeared in book-form The Cloister, 
Constable & Co., 2s. net). It is not often 
that we have the pleasure of welcoming 
so fine a translation. Mr. Osman Edwards 
has caught the exact spirit of the original, 
and has kept wonderfully near its wording 
and rhythms. He also contributes an 
enlightening Preface. 





To CORRESPONDENTS. — J. L. W.—C. C. S.—C. P.— 
Received. 

We do notundertake to give the value of books, china, 
pictures, &c. 

No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 

We cannot undertake to -— to inquiries concerning the 
appearance of reviews of books. 








H E AT HEN £# U M. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Free by post to all parts of the British Isles, for three months, 7s. 
for six months, l4s., for 12 months, £1 8s. Foreign Sunscription 
hree ths 7s. 6d., six months,! 5s. 3d., twelve months, £1 10s. éd. 








ls your money 
invested as 
profitably 
as this ? 

£259 10 9 


INCOME : 
CAPITAL: £2,250 0 0 


114 per cent. seems incompatible with safety, yet it is 
not. On the contrary, the income is guaranteed for life 
A man of sixty-five, with a prospect of living to a ripe old 
age, can obtain an income of £11 10s. 8d. from every £100 
he invests in the purchase of a ‘Sun Life of Canada’ 
Annuity. If his health be under normal, better terms 
even than these will be offered. And there is the definite 
assurance that the income will be forthcoming as long as 
life lasts. 

That assurance is comforting. It relieves the mind from 
all anxiety as to financial comfort in old age. The larger 
income, 114 er cent. instead of, say, 4 per cent. or 5 per 
cent., provides —— comforts, meets the higher cost of 
— meets the heavier taxes, and leaves perhaps a 
surplus for one to give practical expression to generous 
instincts. 

The Sun Life of Canada Rates are better than those 
quoted by any other first class company. All kinds of 
Annuities are dealt in—Immediate, Joint, Deferred, and 
Annuities with guaranteed return of Capital. Assets over 
£13,000,000, under strict Government supervision. 

Investigate! Enquiry does not commit you in any way. 
All it will do is to enlighten you as to the possibilities of 
making better use of your capital. 

Write to-day for particulars to J. F. JUNKIN (Manager) 
Sun Life of Canada, 10, Canada House, Norfolk Street, 
London, W.C. 
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KENNET VALLEY 
FISHERIES, 


Hungerford, Berks, 


HAVE FOR SALE 


Brown, Loch Leven, and Rainbow 


TROUT 


FOR STOCK AND SPORT, EQUAL TO 
WILD FISH. 


Gentlemen or Ladies can have 

an occasional day’s Fishing, 

or lessons with Dry Fly may 
be arranged privately. 


Principals. 
Major MORSE. 
Sir EDGAR C. BOEHM, Bt., F.R.G.S. 





Write HON. SECRETARY, Eddington Lodge, 
Hungerford, Berks. 
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EARLY DOUBLE MONASTERIES, 
A Paper read before the Heretics’ Society. 
By CONSTANCE STONEY, Newnham 
College, Cambridge. 8vo, paper, 6d. net. 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE IS 
THE KINGDOM OF ISRAEL. 


A Book for the Present Time. 
By JOHN HANDCOCK. 16mo, limp cloth, 
6d. net. 


PEACE WITH PATRIOTISM: 


Epilogue on the War. 
By JANE ELLEN HARRISON, LL.D. 
D. Litt., Staff-Lecturer and sometime Fellow 
of Newnham College, Cambridge. Second 
Edition. S8vo, paper, 2d. 


PASTOR PASTORUM; 


Or, The Schooling of the Apostles. 
By the Rev. H. LATHAM, M.A., late Master 
of Trinity Hall. Sixteenth Thousand. Crown 
8vo, 68. 6d. 


THE RISEN MASTER. 


A Sequel to ‘ Pastor Pastorum.’ 


By the Rev. H. LATHAM, M.A. Eighth 
Thousand. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A SERVICE OF ANGELS. 
By the Rev. H. LATHAM, M.A. 
Thousand. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


MEMORIALS OF THE HON. 
ION KEITH FALCONER, M.A. 


Lord Almoner’s Professor of Arabic in the 
University of Cambridge, and Missionary to 
the Mohammedans of Southern Arabia. By 
ROBERT SINKER, D.D. New Kdition, 
with the subsequent History of the Mission. 
Portrait, Map, and Illustrations. Extra 
crown 8vo, 5s. 


THE PERSECUTION 


Sixth 


OF DIOCLETIAN. 


An Historical Essay. 
By ARTHUR JAMES MASON, D.D., 
Honorary Fellow of Pembroke and Jesus 
Colleges, Cambridge, Canon of Canterbury. 
8vo, 108. 6d. net. 


LONGUS. 
The Story of Daphnis and Chloe: 
A Greek Pastoral. 
Edited, with Text, Introduction, Translation, 


and Notes, by W. D. LOWE, M.A., Pem- 
broke College, Cambridge. 8vo, 4s. net. 


PETRONII CENA 
PRIMALCHIONIS. 
Edited, wifh Critical and Explanatory Notes, 


and Translated, by W. D. LOWE, M.A. 
8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


Forthcoming Publications. 





THE 


ANGLICAN PROPER PSALMS. 
By the Rev. C. H. SELLWOOD GODWIN, 
M.A., St. John’s College, Cambridge, Vicar of 
St. Aidan, Middlesborough. With Preface 
by the Rev. A. H. SAYCE, D.Litt. D.D., 
Professor of Assyriology in the University of 
Oxford. 


THE HARMONIC SCALE. 
By IMMO 8S. ALLEN. 





Cambridge : 
DEIGHTON, BELL & CO., Limrrep. 
London: G. BELL & SONS, Limrrep. 





George Allen & Unwin, Ltd. 


POLAND AND 


THE POLISH QUESTION. 
By NINIAN HILL. With Illustrations and 
a Map. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. [Just out. 


*,* The author has tried to give a popular and compre- 
hensive account of Poland and the Poles, to trace the rise 
of Poland, and show the causes of her downfall. The 
question of her future is fully discussed. 








BERNARD SHAW: THE TWEN.- 


TIETH CENTURY MOLIERE. 
By A. HAMON. Translated by E. and C. 
PAUL. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. [Just out. 


“An analytical and brilliant study of a personality 
who excites more interest and controversy than any other 
literary man of his time.”—veryman. 


COMMONSENSE ABOUT 


THE SHAW. [Just out. 
By HAROLD OWEN. 2s. 6d. net. 

‘““Mr. Owen deals very faithfully and fully with Mr. 
Shaw. If there are any readers in Britain at all who 
attach any importance to what Mr. Shaw has to say, they 
will do well to read this book.”— The Times. 





THE NATURAL THEOLOGY 


OF EVOLUTION. 
By the Rev. J. N. SHEARMAN. Illustrated. 
Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
*,* Mr. Shearman shows that Natural Theology, so far 
from being thrust out of existence by the doctrine of 
Evolution, is really more full of life and vigour than ever ; 
and he applies his argument to selected instances of 
Evolutionary advance. 





AUSTRALIA v. GERMANY. 


The Capture of German New Guinea. 
By F. 8. BURNELL. [June 7. 
Illustrated. 38. 6d. net. 

*,* This expedition is a notable landmark in Australian 
history. For the first time Australia was given work to do 
with her own men, under her own officers, and helped by 
ber own squadron. The author accompanied the expedition 
as correspondent to the Sydney Herald. 





THE WAR AND THE BALKANS 


By NOEL BUXTON, M.P., and CHARLES 
R. BUXTON. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 

“This extremely important book deserves the widest 
notice, for it broaches an urgent question of policy, upon 
which the authors have a unique claim to pronounce an 
opinion.”—Land and Water. 





NEW AND FORTHCOMING FICTION. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. each. 


HIS FATHER’S WIFE. By J. E. Patterson. 





[Shortly. 
LENA HALE. By C. M. peanal. 
ust out. 
RAIN BEFORE SEVEN. By me Leadbitter. 
Secon ition. 
THE 24th OF JUNE. By Grace Richmond. 
[ Shortly. 
IT’S ANILL WIND. By Douglas re 
Shortly. 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A 
HAPPY WOMAN. a Anon. 
FATE THE MARPLOT. : 
By F. eendiet - “% 
shortly. 





40, Museum Street, W.C. 





New Additions to the 
Countries & Peoples Series. 


Striking New Work describing the Life of the 
Day and the Habits of Thought of the Three 
Northern Nations— 


DENMARK, NORWAY, and SWEDEN. 


SCANDINAVIA 


OF THE 


SCANDINAVIANS. 


By HENRY GODDARD LEACH, 


Secretary of the American-Scandinavian Foundation. 
Cloth gilt, 29 Illustrations and 2 Maps, 6s. net. 


AMERICA OF THE 
AMERICANS. 


By HENRY C. SHELLEY, 
Author of ‘The British Museum,’ dc. 


Cloth gilt, 30 Illustrations and Map, 6s. net. 


The Daily Graphic says: ** An admirable handbook which 
should be invaluable as a complete guide to America.” 

The Sunday Times says :—Few better ‘ bird's-eye’ views 
of a great country and a complicated polity have been 
published.” 

Other volumes in the Series, by Authors of repute, 
are published at 6S. net each on 
FRANCE, GERMANY, RUSSIA, ITALY, 

BELGIUM, AUSTRIA-HUNGARY, 

SERVIA, JAPAN, TURKEY, &c., &c. 


THE IRISH ABROAD 


A Record of the Achievements of Wanderers 
from Ireland, 
By ELLIOT O’DONNELL, 
Editor of 
‘The Reminiscences of Mrs. H. M. Ward,’ cc. 
In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, with Illustrations, 
7s. 6d. net. 

The Outlook says:—‘‘In compiling this engaging and 
interesting record of the achievements of these notable 
émigrés Mr. O’ Donnell has given us a useful and meritorious 
volume. His history is most complete, opens with an 
account of the first authentic migrations, and explains = 
the Irish came to settle in so many different countries. All 
the outstanding happenings in which they have been 
directly concerned in the principal towns in England are 
concisely detailed, and an attractive and stirring account 
given of the Irish Brigades which have served on the Con- 
tinent, in Africa, and the United States.” 


WHO'S WHO IN 
MUSIC. 


2nd Revised and Enlarged Edition. 

Large crown 8vo, cloth, 414 pp. 6s. net. 
Edited by H. SAXE WYNDHAM and 
GEOFFREY L’EPINE. 

Contains over 1,300 9 of the leading British, 
American, Continental. and Colonial Musicians, including 
Concert and Opera Singers, Concert Agents, Critics, 

Managers, &c., and many other valuable features. 


POLLYANNA 
GROWS UP. 


The Second GLAD Book. 
6s. 


ELEANOR H. PORTER’S Charming Sequel to 
*‘POLLYANNA’; The GLAD Book, of which 


More than 250,000 Copies 


have been sold within two years of publication. 

The Daily Telegraph says :—‘‘Though a sequel is gener- 
ally something of a disappointment, this is really a case in 
which we may welcome an exception to that rule, for the 
authoress has succeeded in keeping her heroine winsomely 
fresh and delightful... There is a sweet savour and tonic 

uality about these Pollyanna books for which readers 
should feel grateful.” 


SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, Lop. 
1, AMEN CORNER, LONDON, E.C. 
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WARD, LOCK & CO.’S_ LIST 





NEW SIX-SHILLING FICTION 


FROM ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS 


THE HOLY FLOWER H. RIDER HAGGARD 
A LOVERS’ TALE MAURICE HEWLETT 
DELIA BLANCHFLOWER Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD 
THE WHITE HORSES. HALLIWELL SUTCLIFFE 
THE BLIND SPOT JUSTUS MILES FORMAN 
THE INTRUDER HAROLD BINDLOSS 
NESBIT’S COMPACT PAUL TRENT 
BONES EDGAR WALLACE 
SIR PENYWERN’S WIFE FLORENCE WARDEN 
POWERS OF DARKNESS FRED M. WHITE 
THE FIRES OF LOVE £MARIE CONNOR LEIGHTON 
THE ETERNAL TRIANGLE LINDSAY RUSSELL 
A MAN WITH NINE LIVES RICHARD MARSH 
GOLD AND THORNS MAX RITTENBERG 
THE MYSTERIOUS THREE WM. LE QUEUX 
SUNSET AND DAWN EFFIE A. ROWLANDS 
BLACKTHORN FARM ARTHUR APPLIN 
BLUE TAXI A. WILSON-BARRETT 
GREATER THAN GOLD L. T. MEADE 











FOR 


THE WINDSOR jx 


| SPECIAL ARTICLES 


RECRUITING BY POSTER 


Illustrated with numerous Reproductions of the various designs now in use by the 
Parliamentary Recruiting Committee. 


THE WAR AND THE COUNTRYSIDE 
By 8. L. BENSUSAN 


CRICKETERS WITH THE FORCES 
By E. H. D. SEWELL 


PART IN THE WAR 
(Second Article. ) By J. D. SYMON 


Complete Stories by 
MARJORIE BOWEN EDEN PHILLPOTTS 
FRED M. WHITE E. LESTER ARNOLD 
And other distinguished Authors. 














THE UNIVERSITIES’ 














WARD LOCK & CO.’S 
SHILLING GUIDE-BOOKS. 


These little red handbooks, which have long been 


recognized as the best and 
familiar in eve’ 


part of the British Isles. 


cheapest of the kind, are 
To thousands 


of tourists at home and abroad a ‘‘ Ward, Lock” is as 


indispensable a companion as 


@ travelling-bag. 


ENGLAND AND WALES. 


Aberystwyth 
Aldeburgh-on-Sea 
Anglesey and N. Wales 
Bangor and N. Wales 
Barmouth, &c. 
Barnstaple & N.W. Devon 
Bath, Wells, &c. 
Bettws-y-Coed and North 

Wales 
Bexhill, Battle, &c. 
Bideford, Clovelly, &c. 
Bognor, Selsey, &c. 
Bournemouth, the New 

Forest, &. 
Brecon and S. Wales 
Bridlington, Filey, &. 
Bridport and S.W. Dorset 
Brighton and Hove, &c. 
Broads, The, of Norfolk 

and Suffolk 
Broadstairs, Ramsgate, &c. 
Bude and N. Cornwall 
Budleigh Salterton, &c. 
Buxton, Dovedale, &c. 
Canterbury, Herne Bay,&c 
Cardiff and S. Wales 

North 


Carnarvon and 
Wales 

Channel Islands, includes 
St. Malo. &. 

Chichester, Bognor, &c. 

Clevedon, Wells. &c. 

Colwyn Bay & N. Wales 

Conway aud N. Wales 

Criccieth and Cardigan 
Bay 

Cromer 

Dartmoor 

Dawlish and S.E. Devon. 

Desl, Walmer, Sandwich 

— to Calais, Boulogne, 

¢. 





Dovercourt, Harwich, &c. 
Eastbourne, Seaford, &c. 
English Lake District 
Exeter, Sidmouth, &c. 
Exmouth and South-East 
evon 
Falmouth and S. Cornwall 
Felixstowe and District 
Filey, Bridlington, &c. 
Folkestone, to Boulogne, 
¢. 


Fowey and S. Cornwall 
Harrogate, Ripon, &c. 
Hastings, St. Leonards, &c. 
Hereford and the Wye 
Valley 
Herne Bay, Whitstable, 
c 


Hythe, Folkestone, &c.' 
Ilfracombe and N. Devon 
Isle of Man 

Isle of Wight 
Leamington and District 
Littlehampton, Worthing, 





c. 
Liverpool, Birkenhead, &c. 


Llandrindod Wells and 
Central Wales 
Llandudno and N. Wales 
Llangollen, Corwen, Bala, 
We. 
London and Environs 
Looe and S, Cornwall 
Lowestoft and the Broads 
Lyme Regis, Weymouth, 


&e. 
Lynton and Lynmo 
Minehead, &e. ° ae, 
Malvern and District 
Margate, Westgate, &. 
Matlock and S. Derbyshire 
Minehead, Lynton, &c. 
Newquay, Boscastle, &c. 
Nottingham and _ The 
Dukeries 
Paignton and S. Devon 
Penmaenmawr and North 
Wales 
Penzance and West Corn- 


wa 
Plymouth and South-West 
Devon 
Pwllheli and Cardigan Bay 
Ramegate and N.E. Kent 
Rhyl and North Wales 
Ripon, «ec. 
8t. Ives and Western Corn- 
wall 
Scarborough, 
borough, &c. 
Seaford, Newhaven, &c. 
Seaton, Sidmouth, &c. 
Sheringham, &c. 
Sherwood Forest, The 
Dukeries, &c. 
Sidmouth and South-East 
8 


von 

Southwold, Aldeburgh 
Stratford-upon-Avon 
Swanage, Corfe, &. 
Tei outh and District 
Tenby and South Wales 
Thames, The, Putney to 

Cricklade 
Torquay and District 
Towyn, Aberdovey, &. 


Flam- 





Wales, North (N. Section) , 


Wales, North (S. Section) 
Wales, South, Newport, 
Swansea, &c. 
Warwick, 
Kenilwort! 
Weston - super - Mare, 
Cheddar, Wells, &c. 
Dorchester, 


Leamington 


Weymouth, 
Swanage, &c. 

Whitby, Robin Hood’s 
Bay 


Worcester and District 
Wartng, Littlehampton, 


c. 

Wrye Valley, from Source 
to Mouth 

Yarmouth and District 


SCOTLAND. 


Aberdeen and the Moray} 
Firth Coast | 
Edinburgh and Environs | 
Glasgow and the Clyde, | 
Burns’s Country, Dunoon, | 
Arran, &c. \ 


The Highlands _ 

Inverness, Speyside, and 
the Moray Firth Coast 

Oban, Fort William, Iona, 
Staffa, and the Western 
Highlands 


IRELAND. 


Antrim (County), Port-| 
ruah, Giant’s Causeway, | 
Donegal, &c. 

Belfast and District, &c. 


| Cork, Glengariff, and the) 


South-West of Ireland | 


Donegal Highlands, Dun 
doran, Londonderry, &c. 
Dublin and County Wicklow 
Killarney and South-West 

Ireland 
Londonderry 





‘HALF-A-CROWN HANDBOOKS. 


Continental. , 
BELGIUM 
HOLLAND 
NORWAY 


Also at ls. 


| ROME 


SWITZERLAND 


British. 
eS LAKE DISs- 


TRI 

LONDON (with additional 
Maps and complete Index 
to Streets) 


NORTH WALES (Nor- 


thern and Southern Sec-. 


tions combined) 





WARD, LOCK & CO. Ltd., 


SALISBURY SQUARE, LONDON. E.C. 








Editorial C ications should be add dto“ THE EDITOR”—Adverti ts and Busi 
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